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Editorial Comment 


PERHAPS there once was a time when a man could 
step into a job in U. S. journalism—and expect to 

make a career of it—with no 
THEY CAN’T more equipment than a good 
START eye and a stubby lead pencil. I 
TOO SOON doubt it, but perhaps there was. 

Anyway, it takes something 
more nowadays. So far as I have observed in more 
than a decade of working with all sorts of news- 
paper and magazine people, most of the people 
who get top-jobs—or any kind of job—in jour- 
nalism today are those who have managed to get 
a little more experience than the next fellow be- 
fore they knocked on the door. It’s a type of 
experience that can’t begin too soon. 

Time after time the man who moves up to the 
city desk at thirty, and on to a correspondent’s job 
or an editor’s job at thirty-five, has been the edi- 
tor or sub-editor of his college paper. And far 
too often to make it merely a coincidence, the 
young man or woman who wins a post on his col- 
lege paper (or on a small paper in his own town) 
was plugging away at “journalism” in high school 
two or three years before that. 

Ten years ago when I was teaching journalism 
and acting as secretary of Quill and Scroll Society, 
I decided that high school journalism had a real 
place in the curriculum. And since that time 
I've found that a remarkably high proportion of 
the young men and women who have come to 
work with the American Institute of Public 
Opinion have tucked away some high school or 
college journalism en route. It’s no shibboleth 
with me. I don’t ask prospective employees if 
they studied journalism in high school. But it 
comes out later—after the fellow’s been hired. 

There’s a real reason, I think, why boys and 
girls who get training in journalism while they're 
still in their teens have the edge on the others. 
To avery great extent, words are the raw materials 
of civilized life. This is still a “verbal” society, 


and it is getting more ‘‘verbal’’ every day—despite 
the development of the picture magazines. The 
young boy or girl who has to put what he sees in 
words—words that somebody else can understand 
and will want to read—has gotten himself about 
a forty-yard start on a large section of his fellows. 

I don’t mean that high school journalism 
courses should exist merely to give America its 
full share of young Vincent Sheeans, Dorothy 
Thompsons, and Raymond Clappers. Probably a 
good many youngsters who take journalism will 
never use it professionally. But nothing I can 
think of at this moment—apart from what we 
like to call character education—seems more de- 
sirable to me in any kind of occupation than the 
newspaperman’s laconic motto: “Accuracy.” As 
far as I can see, this is merely another word for 
“objectivity” or “finding the facts.” 

I happen to have two sons who are just about 
ready for high school. As what is called, I sup- 
pose, a “modern,” I don’t want to tell either of 
them what to do with his time, or what to study. 
But I hope they'll stumble upon the journalism 
department and the school paper by themselves.— 
GEORGE GALLUP, Director, American Institute 
of Public Opinion, New York, and co-founder, 
Quill and Scroll Society. 


First, it must be recognized that there is intense 
interest in the school newspaper. It exists chiefly 

in the high school pupils and 
EXTRA- the teacher sponsors of these 
CURRICULAR papers, rather than in the chief 
VITALITY school administrators. Evi- 

dence of this pupil-teacher in- 
terest is shown in the success of school press con- 
ventions—county, city-wide, state, and national 
meetings. The contest idea has promoted interest, 
of course, but three thousand delegates from half 
the states do not attend a national meeting unless 
there is real interest. 
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The school newspaper movement has a kind of 
tough vitality. Historically the idea has just 
grown up without any generally accepted policy 
for its guidance. Many early papers, as in the 
Girls’ High School of Portland, Maine, 1851, were 
of the manuscript variety—real deluxe editions. 
The Students’ Manual of the Boston Latin School, 
1851, was published by students who signed them- 
selves as ‘‘proprietors.” Still earlier, the Students’ 
Gazette of July 23, 1777, of the Penn Charter 
School of Philadelphia, opened its leading edi- 
torial with this statement: ‘“To a considerate mind 
how pleasing it must be to take a view of the laud- 
able spirit of the boys of this school.” 

There has been hope, high-daring adventure, 
and wreckage in the pioneering trail of the school 
newspaper. Youth, with little guidance from their 
elders in the early days, had, and necessarily had 
to have, confidence. In the editorial of the Effort, 
Hartford, Connecticut, Vol. I, No. 1, 1851, we 
read, ““The enemy who is most strenuous, and 
whose victory will ruin The Effort, is self-dis- 
trust." Modestly “the Committee” adds, “We, 
therefore, are the humble media through which the 
talent of the High School is to be displayed.” For 


a century and more, these papers grew up, lived, 
flourished, and died, outside of any general con- 


cern of the schools’ curriculum makers. The 
growth seems to have been due to pupil interest 
and to the vitality of the idea. 

Now the school newspaper has become or is 
tending to become rooted in a journalism or news- 
paper writing course given in the high school and 
carrying academic credit. These courses are taught 
by unusually alert and devoted teachers who are 
also sponsors of the school paper. Although no 
adequate data are known, it seems a reasonable 
guess that these teacher sponsors have not been 
trained, as a rule, in schools of journalism, or in 
newspaper courses in schools of education or in 
newspaper offices. With probably more self-dis- 
trust than some of the early editors, these teacher 
sponsors have, with notable exceptions, just grown 
up along with their papers. 

As the paper tends to become more the product 
of a planned curricular activity, many advantages 
at once appear: better training in writing, in edit- 
ing, and in business management; better continu- 
ing supervision; and more whole school support. 
A constructive policy for a longer-time period is 
possible, which can include development of a 
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Publications Board to plan a coordinated program 
for all the school publications. Probably most of 
us who have been champions of school papers fa- 
vor bringing the newspaper into the curriculum. 

There may be a danger in curricularizing the 
school paper to death. It is not a necessary danger, 
as an increasing number of successful curricular 
papers demonstrate. Just the same, however, the 
danger may exist. The staff must organize, rather 
than be organized, so that it has definite responsi- 
bilities. Pupil interest is still in news—news_of 
the school. The paper, as the writer has expressed 
in another connection, must ‘‘express the achieve- 
ment, the life, the joy, the enthusiasm, and the 
idealism of the school.” Writers on the curricu- 
lum usually insist that the school’s curriculum con- 
sist of all the educative experiences provided by 
the school. Yet probably most school papers 
would die if they depended for their life on the 
expressed interest that curriculum writers have 
shown in the school paper. 

Any administrative or curricular planning that 
makes the journalism class ‘‘just another class in 
English” tends to kill the paper. Fortunately, the 
interest of the pupils and the enthusiasm and abil- 
ities of teacher sponsors of school newspapers are 
preserving and developing the zest, the life, the 
fun that newspaper editors have demonstrated for 
at least a century. The newspaper in coming into 
the curriculum can aid the schooi mightily with 
its vigor, adventure, and high vitality —ELBERT 
K. FRETWELL, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


It 1s barely twenty years since the student news- 
paper appeared generally in the high schools. To 

be sure, student literary mag- 
HIGH SCHOOL zines and illustrated year 
INSTRUCTION _ books date much earlier, but 

the first student publications 
of newspaper type were seen about 1917-19. The 
remarkable growth of this project in these short 
years is evidenced by the fact, seen in recent state 
surveys, that scarcely a high school now can be 
found that does not have some kind of regular 
news publication, whether printed, mimeo- 
graphed, or in the form of a student-written 
column in the village newspaper. The value of 
the project is established by the fact that it has 
survived a ten-year period of depression-economy 
which has weeded out most of the school “frills.” 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


As might be expected, the rise of the high 
school newspaper brought with it a movement for 
some form of classroom treatment of the kind of 
writing published in the student newspaper. This 
classroom project has not had, during these twenty 
years, such a sustained and well-directed progress 
as the newspaper itself. Starting out bravely in a 
few high schools, in the early 1920's, it wandered 
off into various bypaths and at times was almost 
obliterated—largely through lack of trained teach- 
ers and through lack of a clear educational objec- 
tive. During the last half dozen years, however, 
the classroom project appears to be undergoing 
a revival and is again worthy of discussion. One 
might almost prophesy an interesting future for 
it—providing school administrations gain a clearer 
idea of its functions. 

One serious obstacle met by the classroom proj- 
ect was that, early in its development, some overly- 
ambitious teachers tried to divert it into a vo- 
cational trend; they were inspired by visions of 
sending their graduates out into newspaper jobs. 
Fortunately, this trend has largely disappeared. It 
is now widely realized that such secondary voca- 
tional training is not desired either by the news- 
paper or by the young people themselves—that no 
such motivation can justify classroom journalistic 
work for young people in their ‘teens. Probably 
we may thank the depression for ending this ill- 
advised trend and clearing the field for a more 
justifiable motivation. But what shall this better 
motivation be? That is a problem which is facing, 
not only secondary school administrators and 
teachers, but also the university faculty members 
who are assisting in training high school teachers. 

Speaking as one who has been conducting train- 
ing courses for high school publication supervisors 
and journalistic teachers since 1920, the author 
has necessarily given a great deal of thought to 
this basic question of motivation and has reached 
several definite conclusions about it: (1) Such 
classes have no vocational or professional func- 
tion, except as they may supply some career guid- 
ance. (2) Such classes should not be called 
“journalism,” since that word has in the last 
thirty years come to apply only to professional 
training on the university level which involves 
much background education to supplement spe- 
cialized technical journalism courses. Some new 
name, such as “journalistic writing,” should be 
developed. (3) The most justifiable basic activity 
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for such high school classes is that of motivated 
composition—advanced English writing courses 
whose interest is built on the familiar content of 
the current newspaper or magazine. (4) A valu- 
able secondary activity for such classes is systema- 
tic reading and analysis of the newspaper as a so- 
cial force, with the goal of developing in the high 
school population greater discrimination to be car- 
ried into adult years. (5) For either of these proj- 
ects, trained teachers are needed—not teachers 
trained in newspaper offices where the interest is 
in marketing news as a commodity, nor in English 
departments where the fundamental interest is in 
literature, but in schools of journalism which, 
through thirty-five years of experiment, are be- 
ginning to learn something of the pedagogy of 
journalism teaching, which is, of course, a new 
kind of pedagogy in our generation. (6) The 
problem of the proper relationship between such 
journalistic writing classes and the student news- 
paper is yet to be solved in most high schools. 
There is no educational justification for a class 
project largely devoted to the extracurricular ac- 
tivity of producing a student newspaper; nor is 
it good administration not to find a way to make 
available to the student newspaper the training 
provided in such a writing class. There are now 
hopeful signs that these relationships are being 
evolved. (7) The newest and most pressing proj- 
ect related to either the student newspaper or the 
journalistic class is that of school public relations, 
and it is to be hoped that administrators will have 
the good sense to turn to specially-trained jour- 
nalism teachers for aid in solving their public re- 
lations problems. 

The development of journalistic activities in the 
high schools during the past twenty years has been 
well-nigh amazing, and one is justified in taking 
an optimistic view of the future of the project.— 
GRANT M. Hype, Professor of Journalism and 
Director of the School of Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


This is one of an extended series of issues of 
THE Put DELTA KAPPAN on selected topics. Each 
has been treated as a special project and has been 
given careful study by the editor and a specialist in 
the field before anyone has been asked to write for 
the issue. The unity of the special issues is not ac- 
cidental. It is planned. See editor’s statement of 


purpose on page 301. 





The Principal and Journalism 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


RINCIPALS have made remarkable contribu- 
tions to secondary education, but just what 
have they done for scholastic journalism? Ask any 
publication sponsor that question, and invariably 
he will give one of two answers: (1) Principals 
are scholastic journalism’s best friends. (2) Prin- 
cipals are scholastic journalism’s worst enemies. 

Consider proof of the first statement. The scope 
of scholastic journalism in the United States is 
in itself evidence of administrators’ interest in 
and support of student publications, journalism 
courses, and educational publicity. Journalistic ac- 
tivities today would not be rendering their unique 
service in thousands of schools were it not for 
some cooperation from principals. 

Principals believe in scholastic journalism. 
They believe that both curricular and extracurricu- 
lar journalistic activities as now generally con- 
ducted are worth while for the majority of students 
participating in them. They believe it would be 
desirable for more students to take part in student 
publications and to enroll in journalism courses. 
They believe that student publications are more 
worth while than any other extracurricular ac- 
tivity. That’s what they said—almost unanimously 
—in the National Survey of High School Journal- 
ism in 1939—a scientific study reporting data 
from principals in 48 states. 

Now look at the other side of the picture. More 
than one-half of the principals employing journal- 
ism teachers give no consideration at all to special- 
ized training in journalism in making selections. 
This they admitted in the same study, and, inci- 
dentally, also indicated that publication sponsors 
generally ranked in the upper third of their 
faculties so far as general education, general abil- 
ity, and value to the school are concerned. 

Anyone can teach journalism or sponsor publi- 
cations. That’s the attitude of a surprisingly large 
number of administrators. They demand that the 
football coach, health director, Latin teacher, and 
orchestra director have specialized training, yet 
they will thrust the journalistic activities on any 
teacher who comes along. Then they wonder why 


* Laurence R. Campbell is Assistant Professor, 
School of Journalism, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, and Director, Illinois State High 
School Press Association. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


publications occasionally have deficits or fail to 
function. 

Publication sponsors are overworked—and ad- 
ministrators make their schedules. Conclusive 
proof of this is to be found in the recent study of 
the National Association of Journalism Directors 
as well as in the National Survey of High School 
Journalism. Procrustean policies of setting up 
teaching loads—as exemplified in one of the na- 
tion’s biggest cities—show a lack of understanding 
and appreciation if not of insight and intelligence 
on the part of those who dictate them. 

Funds there are for science laboratories, handi- 
craft laboratories, and home economics labora- 
tories, but not for journalism laboratories or stu- 
dent publication offices. Seldom is adequate furni- 
ture available, to say nothing of typewriters, tele- 
phones, files, paper holders, etc. The average high 
school library has only 18 books on journalism, 
many of them ancient textbooks altogether out 
of date. Similarly there are few if any newspapers 
or magazines available for study. 

Unfortunately, many principals who wouldn't 
think of playing quarterback on the football team 
or directing the glee club insist on “messing 
around” in student publications. For example, 
they insist on censoring the content of student pub- 
lications—a policy which is un-American and ab- 
solutely unnecessary. Or they want to select and 
control staff members, or they meddle in publica- 
tion finances, or they want to write editorials. Such 
practices are indefensible. 

Principals can do more for scholastic journalism 
than they now do, but they need not do it them- 
selves. If they will select journalism teachers who 
have special as well as general qualifications for 
their work, give them time in which to develop 
journalistic activities, provide them with the office 
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space and equipment they need, and, perhaps most 
of all, let them practice the principles of demo- 
cratic education, their faith in scholastic journal- 
ism will be justified fully. 
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Principals have done much to promote scho- 
lastic journalism and much to retard it. Their op- 
portunities to help it render its unique service to 
education were never greater than they are today. 


Publicizing the School 


By E. L. CALLIHAN 


osT schoolmen have come to realize the vital 
M need for planned, continuous programs of 
school publicity. Most schoolmen also recognize 
scholastic journalism as a vital force in secondary 
education today. Too many schoolmen, however, 
fail to realize how this vital force in secondary edu- 
cation—scholastic journalism—can be utilized in 
meeting the vital need—the need for educational 
publicity. 

In their failure to recognize the important part 
which scholastic journalism can play in helping 
to carry out a well-planned, sustained publicity 
program, educators not only are missing a great 
opportunity to publicize their schools, but they are 
depriving students of the chance to acquire special 
journalistic training of extraordinarily high value. 

About eighteen months ago the writer com- 
pleted a two-year survey of forty-eight Texas high 
schools in forty-one communities to determine just 
what was being done to publicize the schools 
through such media as the local press, the school 
newspaper, and the radio. The following discus- 
sion is based partially on information secured 
through the survey. 

The typical American high school which offers 
some instruction and training in journalism, either 
as a regular course or as an extracurricular ac- 
tivity, and which publishes a school paper or con- 
ducts a page in the local newspaper, probably is 
doing as much, or as little, as the average Texas 
school in the field of educational publicity. 

All the schools surveyed have journalism teach- 
ers or sponsors of school papers or school pages in 
the local newspapers. All these teachers have had 
some direct or indirect training in handling news 
copy. They are capable of conducting at least a 
fairly satisfactory school publicity program. Yet, 
more than half of the schools, it was found, are 


* E. L. Callihan is Head of the Department of 
Journalism, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


failing to utilize these trained teachers to head 
publicity programs. 

Only one-third of the schools have definitely 
recognized publicity bureaus or staffs. 

Although authorities strongly endorse the prac- 
tice of using journalism students as valuable aides 
in carrying on effective school publicity programs, 
more than one-third of the schools which offer 
journalism are failing to use these trained stu- 
dents in publicity work. 

If planned, continuous publicity programs are 
to be carried out effectively, school administrators 
and journalism teachers must cooperate in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

Set up well-organized publicity bureaus, with journal- 
ism advisers in charge. The advisers should acquire all 
the training possible to enable them to handle publicity 
programs with maximum effectiveness. The advisers 
also should be relieved of some teaching duties to do 
full justice to the work. 

Use as many persons as possible in carrying on the 
publicity program, including principals, teachers, and 
students—especially journalism students. 

See that the publicity bureaus make full use of local 
newspapers as the most important of publicity media, 
but also make maximum use of other media, especially 
the radio and the school paper. 

Carefully plan the publicity program. 

Work out the best possible kind of relationship with 
the local newspapers, so that the schools and the news- 
papers, working together, may cover all school news. 

See that the bureau maintains a regular flow of ma- 
terial to the newspapers. See that regular contact is 
made between the schools and the newspaper editors and 
reporters. Telephone the newspapers daily to give news 
or to get suggestions for desired material. 


aE ta an a ETE ST Sr i 
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Encourage reporters and photographers from the local 
papers to make regular contacts with the schools, both by 
visits and telephone. See that these reporters and photog- 
taphers are well received and given maximum coopera- 
tion in obtaining material. 

See that as many pictures are supplied the newspapers 
as they can possibly use. 

Recognize the fact that topics of school news in which 
parents and other adults profess to have the most inter- 
est are not being stressed, at present, in publicity pro- 
gtams. Bring about the adjustments to make it possible 
for the local press and the school paper to place proper 
stress on these preferred topics. 

Make use of local radio facilities in publicizing the 
schools; let the publicity bureaus prepare and handle 
these programs. 
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Use the school newspaper to carry special publicity 
on worth-while topics to parents and other adult readers, 


In the final analysis, it is largely up to the 
journalism advisers and journalism students to 
take the initiative in setting up and carrying on 
effective publicity programs. Opportunity is not 
merely knocking on the door for these high 
schools. She has, like an over-enthusiastic sales- 
lady, forced her way through the door and into 
the front room. But, unlike a saleswoman, she 
is offering not to sell, but to give the schools some- 
thing of extremely high value. It will be an ab- 
surdity and a monstrous mistake if the schools re- 
fuse to accept this offer. 


The Modern Journalism Course 


By JAMES C. STRATTON 


pe picture of early high school journalism 
instruction may have been confusing because 
of the novelty and lack of background of thought 
on what the course should entertain, but the story 
at present is quite different. More and more the 
work of the journalism teacher and the outlines of 
what he should teach are developing with due ref- 
erence to recognized aims and generally-accepted 
principles of education. Traditions of proper 
teaching procedure are accumulating. Where the 
pioneer in this instruction had to force his own 
way, today’s program is being expanded and 
improved as the result of conferences, experience, 
and interchange of ideas. 

But modern high school journalism still pre- 
sents a far from completely rounded picture. There 
still exists a great deal of confusion as to aims and 
purposes; standards are not yet uniform. There 
is still a great deal of whacking and trimming of 
courses to make them satisfy the idiosyncrasies of 
particular school programs. 

Some of the ideology is still blurred. Instruc- 
tors who were content to include the work as a part 
of the English program are disturbed when they 
note that others are claiming it as social science. 
High school journalism, as such, defies classifica- 
tion, and it is hard for many a secondary school ad- 


* James C. Stratton is Instructor in Journalism, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. He is the 
author of “Worksheets in Journalism.” 


ministration to swallow the fact that it does not fit 
into any of the convenient educational patterns. 

Much work has been done on the course of 
study. Local associations of instructors have 
pooled their ideas. The practice has spread, with 
the result that a number of state groups have 
adopted unifying courses that synthesize much of 
the work and make possible uniform practices by 
teachers who subscribe to the suggestions of the 
study outlines. Some state departments of educa- 
tion have given approval to these steps. 

Yet there are still differing conceptions and dif- 
fering emphases on various aspects of the journal- 
ism course. Teachers emphasizing the science 
relationships will slight the compositional aspects. 
Those using the work as a medium for expression 

* See Language Arts—A Tentative Program for Journalism; 
Composition for Newswriters ; Course of Study in Journalism 
I-II; Doughty, A Course of Study in High School Journalism; 
Course of Study in Journalism for Secondary Schools; “A 
Guide for the Study of Journalism”; Report on Content for 
Recommended Courses; A Suggested Course in Journalism 
for Secondary Schools ; Redford, Journalism Course of Study; 
Savidge, Handbook for High School Journalism; Journalism 


Course of Study for Indiana High Schools ; and Stratton, Out- 
lines in High School Journalism, in list on page 307. 
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and training in language tools may neglect study 
of current community and national problems as 
reflected in the press of today. However, one en- 
couraging principle has been accepted by most 
teachers; namely, that the modern high school 
course should not receive vocational stress. It is a 
medium for encouraging interest in expression 
and for reading development rather than a train- 
ing course for pupils who expect to go into news- 
paper work. The latter is properly the task of 
the professional journalism school. 

Some specific considerations that have emerged 
with respect to modern practice in the high school 
news course are: 

1. The course is certainly valuable if it is in- 
troduced as a specific subject. When journalism 
instruction is merely an adjunct to the school news- 
paper, which in turn is only another extracurricular 
activity, much of the value of journalistic training 
is lost. Too, it is weakened and becomes a make- 
shift device if it is merely a unit in either com- 
positional or social science courses. The values 
may best be developed if the instruction is defi- 
nitely a credit subject in the school curriculum. 

2. Again, the ideal course in journalism may 
profitably cover two years. Under such a setup, 
full emphasis may be given to the dual character 
of the work. While in the first year, newspaper 
forms may be used as instruments for fostering in- 
terest in writing and self-expression, competent 
writers may also be trained for the school news- 
paper. 

The second year may then be devoted to a study 
of the modern press and its influence. Here “cur- 
rent events,” contemporary history, and the means 
of influencing public opinion may be carefully 
scanned by study of the newspaper—a method that 
is in line with the best aims of progressive educa- 
tion. Life situations, satisfaction of the needs of 
the student, training in intelligent reading are at 
the finger tips of the alert instructor. 

Some schools have profitably carried on the 
first part of this work in one semester, while de- 
voting the last half to the ideas outlined above for 
the second year. But the values of the training 
may best be gained if the work is neither sand- 
wiched in with other subjects nor crowded into 
too short a period of time. 

3. The general scope of the modern journalism 
course may best be outlined as follows: 
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A. Material and instruction which use the forms of 
journalism as a means of developing skill in language 
tools as well as self-expression: Modern news values— 
Preparing the news story and news copy—Copy-reading 
as functional grammar—Creating headlines as vocabu- 
lary exercises—Developing judgment in the make-up of 
news pages—Creative newspaper writing: the editorial, 
the human interest story, the news feature, the speech, 
the interview. 

B. A consumer approach to the problems discussed in 
the modern newspaper and a study of the influence of 
the press on modern public opinion: How the press has 
been an instrument of democracy—A survey of Amer- 
ican journalism and journalists—What freedom of the 
press has meant—The organization and operation of the 
editorial department—The organization and operation 
of the mechanical department—How and why we read 
what we read in the newspaper—The kinds of news- 
papers—Modern newspaper techniques—A survey of 
newspaper vocations—The publication field: the special 
press, advertising, publicity—-Modern newspaper prob- 
lems—Newspaper ethics—The problem of propaganda. 


4. The course demands proper facilities. Until 
the instruction has been firmly established, it has 
been the fate of the course to have anything at 
hand fobbed off on it. Classes have been held in 
corners and cubbyholes; texts and reading ma- 
terials come when all else has been furnished. The 
work is made difficult unless adequate laboratory 
materials are at hand. 

5. The course pleads for adequate recognition. 
High school instructors find that the work is in 
competition with many another course. With 
speech, drama, and music, it remains on the edu- 
cational fringe. In the frantic election of many 
“courses” to fill demands for units and college re- 
quirements, those students who might be inter- 
ested in journalism often find themselves with a 
too-full program. 

6. And who is to receive the instruction? Ad- 
visers and instructors are in disagreement. Cer- 
tainly, if all types of students are to be admitted, 
there must be adjustment of the material to be 
offered. Experienced advisers find that material 
offered advanced students is many times beyond 
the grasp of retarded groups. The values are there 
for all, but the methods of presentation must vary 
with the ability of the students. 

The groundwork has been covered. With the 
essential values of high school journalism assum- 
ing form and positive direction, its progress may 
well convert administrators who have been either 
dubious or uninterested. 





Journalism Teachers’ Training 


By KENNETH E. OLSON 


Sag number of high school teachers who come 
to us each summer, eager to take graduate 
work in journalism because they find themselves 
poorly prepared for responsibilities which have 
been thrust upon them by their school adminis- 
trators, leads me to believe that we have here a 
very weak link in our teacher-training program. 

No school administrator would think of em- 
ploying an English, mathematics, or history 
teacher without making sure that this teacher 
had an adequate preparation in the field he was 
to teach. Yet each year, English, social science, 
commercial, foreign language, mathematics, physi- 
cal science, music, art, and home economics teach- 
ers are being asked to assume responsibilities for 
which they have had little or no training. A survey 
completed by Dr. Laurence Campbell of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, covering 613 high school jour- 
nalism teachers in 48 states, disclosed that only 
one in five had had undergraduate major or minor 
in journalism and only 16 of the 613 had had a 
graduate major in journalism. 

High school journalism has come to be of in- 
creasing importance in recent years. Obviously 
instruction in journalism on the high school level 
should not be vocational. No high school boy or 
girl should be encouraged to think that a high 
school education, which has included a course or 
two in journalism and some work on the school 
paper or yearbook, will enable him to achieve suc- 
cess in this difficult field. Today the demands of 
this profession are such that the student who as- 
pires to a career in journalism must first acquire 
a very broad liberal education with a special em- 
phasis on English, economics, political science, 
history and related fields, and on this background 
must be superimposed a serious program of pro- 
fessional study. 

But journalism does have an important place 
in the high school in vitalizing English instruc- 
tion, in motivating an interest in creative writing, 
in teaching students to write simple, clear, and 
effective English. Writing news stories or feature 
stories is so much more interesting than writing 
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abstract themes. Yet while these students are hav- 
ing their fun, they are learning to think straight 
and to write effectively; they are learning to gather, 
verify, evaluate, and interpret: significant informa- 
tion. 

No activity offers greater possibilities for build- 
ing character and good citizenship than does 
school publication work. Whether students work 
on school newspapers, yearbooks, or magazines, 
they will learn lessons of accuracy, punctuality, 
responsibility, perseverance, industry, honesty, fair 
play, and cooperation. From the standpoint of the 
school and its faculty, student publications, more- 
over, have very definite values in unifying the 
school and fostering a healthy spirit, in encourag- 
ing desirable school enterprises, in influencing stu- 
dent opinion and providing a medium for the ex- 
pression of that opinion, in developing the interest 
of parents and the whole community in the work 
of the school. Athletic teams, glee clubs, and 
dramatic clubs may represent the school to the 
community in a more attention-getting manner, 
but school publications probably do a better job of 
developing good public relations between the 
school and its community than any other activity. 
But more important than any of these is the op- 
portunity which high school journalism offers to 
teach students how to read their press intelligently. 
The free press is perhaps our first and last line of 
defense in a democracy; but only when the gen- 
eral population can read it intelligently and evalu- 
ate its information correctly can the press function 
as a strong line of defense for the rights of man. 

No teacher in high school has a more im- 
portant responsibility than does the journalism 
teacher. Yet too many school administrators take 
the attitude that anyone can teach journalism. 

Actually, it should not be difficult to set up 4 
teacher-training program to meet this need. At 
Northwestern University, through the coopera- 
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tion of the Medill School of Journalism, the School 
of Education, and the College of Liberal Arts, 
such a joint-degree program has been developed. 
Students who elect this program are registered 
in the College of Liberal Arts for three years, 
- then transferred to the School of Journalism 
for their fourth and fifth years. In their under- 
gtaduate years they not only complete the re- 
quirements of a field of concentration in Eng- 
lish or one of the social sciences and two 
minors in related fields, but also complete twenty 
hours of required courses in the School of Ed- 
ucation and the introductory courses in Jour- 
nalism. The college of Liberal Arts bestows the 
bachelor’s degree at the end of the fourth year. 
Upon satisfactory completion of the fifth year of 
graduate professional training in journalism, 


which also includes the unique laboratory methods 
courses in teaching of high school journalism and 
supervision of school publications, the student is 
granted a master’s degree by the School of Jour- 
nalism and a Teacher’s Certificate by the School of 
Education. Teachers who have had their first 
degrees and fifteen semester hours in education 
courses can usually complete this program in three 
or four summer sessions. 

Such a student will bring to her high school 
teaching not only a sound education with an em- 
phasis on English and the social sciences but a 
thorough professional training in both journalism 
and education. And she will bring to her students 
an understanding of the press and its function in 
our democracy which too few high school jour- 
nalism teachers can impart today. 


The Journalism Teacher 


By JOANNA ZANDER 


| gpa voices demand of us in every meet- 
ing of educators: “What are you doing for 
the gifted child? How can you, with mass produc- 
tion in secondary. education, make any provision 
for individual differences? What are you doing to 
train young Americans for leadership?” 
Certainly no teacher battered hour upon hour 
in a whirlpool of large classes can do much for 
the individual, handicapped as the teacher is by 
lack of time, by traditional classroom equipment 
and course content, and by the clerical work that 
encroaches constantly on the basic job of teaching. 
The journalism laboratory and publication of- 
fice is one of the few places where the student has 
an opportunity for some individual guidance. 
Supervised by a teacher equipped by training and 
temperament for the task, journalistic activities 
provide a variety of tasks suited to many personali- 
ties and abilities, with an almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for individual growth. Freedom from the 
artificial restraints of the academic classroom, to- 
gether with the knowledge that he is engaged in a 
real task that will bear tangible fruit—fruit that 
will be judged not only by the teacher but by the 
whole community—provides for the student a 
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greater incentive to achievement than any system 
of marking or honors. Here is real competition, 
here is an opportunity to demonstrate responsi- 
bility, to exercise executive powers, to share in a 
limited measure the adventure, the challenges, and 
the successes of the adult world. 

In the publication office the play of personality 
upon personality becomes a vital part of the edu- 
cative process. This is a cooperative enterprise, in 
which the success of the whole depends on the 
efforts of each member of the group, in which 
each must learn to work peaceably with other 
members of the community, regardless of dif- 
ferences of background, family, or beliefs. 

In this situation, the teacher finds unsurpassed 
opportunities to guide the individual to develop 
his capacities to the utmost, to train character, in 
short, to educate the whole man. The publication 
sponsor works closely with the staff, correcting, 
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counseling, praising, but he does not remove re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of the students. 
Rather, he watches constantly to see that each takes 
the full measure of responsibility of which he is 
capable, leading him to develop sound standards 
and stimulating him to further effort with fre- 
quent suggestions, but requiring him always to 
make his own decisions and to abide by the conse- 
quences. 

In these days of stress, the journalism teacher 
has an unparalleled privilege in that he deals with 
living materials—men’s thoughts and acts as they 
are shaped by current conditions and as they in 
turn shape the events of tomorrow. Here is op- 
portunity not only to trace current history, but to 
teach young people to understand the forces which 
help us to make up our minds about the problems 
facing us. Here, too, is opportunity to make these 
students realize the power of the press and the re- 
sponsibility that goes with the exercise of such 
power, whether it be in the limited field of the 
school community or in the adult world. 

These opportunities for guiding and directing 
young people demand adequate preparation. Ob- 
viously training in academic English or in social 
science is not sufficient. No teaching position calls 
for more extensive and intensive training than 
that of the journalism teacher, and no activity 
makes greater demands upon the resources, the 
time, and the strength of its sponsor than does the 
supervision of a school publication. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon the journalism 
adviser to secure training in the best school of 
journalism available, being sure not only that he 
receives professional training in necessary tech- 
niques, but that he acquaints himself with the 
most modern methods of teaching journalism and 
supervising school publications. Before he seeks 
such training, however, he would do well to ask 
himself whether he is fitted temperamentally and 
physically for the work. Under the most ideal con- 
ditions, publication duties mean long hours and 
sacrifice of many personal pleasures. If the school 
publication is to be an educational project, rather 
than just another club, the sponsor must stay with 
the students until the paper or the yearbook is “put 
to bed.” There are no days off for him. Deadlines 
must be met; the paper must be out on time. 

The publication sponsor must be the friend 
and at the same time the severest critic of each 
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member of the staff; he must be the arbiter in the 
many conflicts that arise when human beings find 
others encroaching on their pet prejudices or ambi- 
tions; he must interpret the staff and its work to 
indifferent and hostile outsiders. He must train 
himself to be quiet of spirit in times of turmoil, to 
be prepared to meet any emergency at any time. 

If, then, the demands are so great, what are the 
compensating rewards, if any? To the publication 
sponsor belongs the joy of seeing many a student 
who felt himself a failure suddenly catch the 
gleam and, with his eyes on a new vision, go for- 
ward, falteringly at first but with gradually steady- 
ing steps toward real achievement. To the pub- 
lication sponsor belongs the comfort of oft- 
repeated assurances from former staff members 
that their staff work was their most meaningful 
experience in school, that learning to understand 
other people and to work with them has been of 
greatest value in their adult life, that the train- 
ing in poise, in responsibility, and in pride in 
workmanship has stood them in good stead in their 
various vocations. 

To the journalism teacher belongs the satisfac- 
tion of opening the eyes of countless boys and 
girls to the realities of the world in which they 
live, and of contributing in some measure to the 
development of an alert and responsible citizenry 
in a world which needs it. 


What Students Say 


Students like journalism. Why? Here are a few 
typical answers from students themselves, represent- 
ing schools :n various parts of the country: 

“High school students like journalism because in 
that course they are given a chance to ‘work on their 
own'—to use their initiative and express their own per- 
sonality to a maximum degree, while textbook rules 
and information are given second place, contrary to 
most other academic courses.”—HARRIETT SINNOTT, 
Marysville, California. 

“Today high school students are eager to use their 
precious privilege of freedom of the press through 
the high school paper, yearbook, or magazine.”— 
Betty WILHOITE, Superior, Nebraska. 

“By taking journalism, high school students get an 
inkling of what’s going on behind the headlines. They 
get to try their hands at interviewing, writing stories, 
and ferreting out news. . . . Journalism is youth it- 
self ; that’s why youth likes it.”—-Mary JEAN ALLEN, 
East Moline, Illinois. 





Who Shall Take Journalism? 


By ORVAL C. HUSTED 


ELECTING and starting off a student publica- 
tion staff can be work, or it can be play. It’s a 
lot more fun to make it play. Furthermore, play 
not only slows down the receding hairline atop the 
adviser’s head, but it captures student interest and 
imagination. Play makes work fascinating, and 
right there the adviser has passed one of the first 
tests of good teaching—desirable pupil reaction. 
In a great majority of the high schools, the 
school paper staff is selected from the journalism 
class. Since journalism is seldom, if ever, a re- 
quired subject, the adviser is privileged to have 
some say as to who may enroll in the class. There 
is nothing undemocratic about this. The selective 
service boards of the army are certainly being very 
careful to inquire into the physical and mental 
ability of the men who will carry rifles. Football 
coaches are quite positive about the type of men 
to whom they issue uniforms. No student can 
remain in the glee club if he is unable to “carry 
a tune,” and the band or orchestra is closed to him 
unless he can coax harmonious tones from his in- 
strument. 

Certainly the publication adviser is entitled to 
a group of students who have keen, alert, nimble 
minds. Work on the school paper is attractive 
only to the mentally alert. They may not all be 
straight-A students. It’s not desirable that they 
should be. But they should come from the upper 
stratum—class leaders, school musicians, drama- 
tists, debaters, speakers, athletes, lab sharks, orig- 
inal thinkers. 

Obviously that’s a big order to fill. How is the 
adviser going to find these students? In some 
schools the advice of the English teacher is fol- 
lowed. She says Johnny writes beautiful themes. 
Therefore, he would make a wonderful reporter 
on the school paper. But the journalism adviser 
often finds Johnny devoid of initiative and orig- 
inality, and not in the least suited to publication 
work. 

In other schools an adaptability test is used. 
There are many such forms. In my own school we 
use a four-part test printed on one large sheet of 
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paper. About a month before the close of school 
this test is given to every freshman, sophomore, 
and junior. After the sheets are scored and re- 
sults recorded, a list is made of all students eligible 
to take journalism the following year. 

Part 1 of the test is a grammar test including 
completion and true-false questions, and sentences 
to be punctuated and edited. Part 2 is an alert- 
ness test. It includes a list of quiz statements, 
touching upon nearly every conceivable subject, 
but all disarmingly simple. Part 3 is a faculty 
name completion test, and part 4 a simple spelling 
test. Each of the four parts has a possible score 
of 25 points. To be eligible to enroll in the jour- 
nalism course, a student must make a total score 
of 67 or more. He must receive an average score 
of 161, points in each division, or a very high 
grade in three divisions. If he fails completely in 
any one, he must be almost perfect in the other 
three. 

Such a selective plan is not presented here as 
a panacea for all publication headaches. But it 
does offer something concrete. Given the cream 
of the crop with which to work, the adviser has 
already scored a two-jump lead in the year’s work. 
He has intelligent and warm-hearted youngsters 
who want understanding and sympathetic assist- 
ance. If the adviser is able to give forth these 
qualities, he’s on the students’ side—and they're 
on his. That’s something! 

Since no two schools are alike, and no two years 
in the same school are alike, there’s no earthly 
reason why staff organizations should not be flex- 
ible. Positions should be combined, divided, or 
abolished, depending upon the aptitudes and ini- 
tiative of each year’s staff members. 

After all, there are not too many things a 
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teacher can do. He can initiate enthusiasm, he 
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does these he needn’t worry too much about staff 


can point out ways, and he can communicate a organization, or the elaborate staff diagrams in the 


passion for doing desirable things better. If he 


textbooks. 


Research in Scholastic Journalism 


By EDWARD H. REDFORD 


IX TERMS of questionnaire studies on a limited 
range of topics, there has been a great amount 
of research in scholastic journalism since 1922 
when the first master’s theses were published.? 
Since then there have appeared in university and 
college libraries throughout the country at least 
150 master’s theses in this field and two doctoral 
dissertations. 

It is with full intent that research and master’s 
theses are spoken of above almost as though the 
two were synonymous, for there has been rela- 
tively little research in scholastic journalism— 
we are not concerned here with research in the 
professional field—other than that conducted as 
thesis studies. The various press associations, it 
is true, have sponsored frequent little investiga- 
tions of certain conditions in the publications field. 
There have been also a number of articles in edu- 
cational journals presenting brief accounts of re- 
search, but, almost without exception, they have 
been abstracts of data gathered in a thesis in- 
vestigation. 

One other extensive piece of research in the area 
of scholastic journalism, of aid to those doing 
journalistic research and itself a product of re- 
search, is the Bibliography of Secondary School 
Journalism, which was published recently by the 
Quill and Scroll Foundation.2 The more than 
1,000 separate titles in the bibliography include 
practically everything published in general educa- 
tional journals or in books on the subject of scho- 
lastic journalism, as well as a complete list of all 
theses. Carefully indexed, this pamphlet readily 
yields a much more complete picture of the re- 
search in scholastic journalism than can be given 
in a brief article. 

Except for the two doctoral dissertations, the 
theses can largely be classified as a group. Most 
are based on questionnaire studies, many of them 
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involving a very limited sampling. They fre- 
quently exhibit the faults that come from use of 
the questionnaire in the hands of the inexpert— 
for although journalism teachers may be able to 
write, not all of them have been experienced in 
research. Most of the studies consist merely of a 
counting of certain existing conditions: the num- 
ber of high school yearbooks in the Middle West, 
the number of schools having print shops, the 
number of journalism books in school libraries, the 
number of semester hours of college courses 
which high school journalism teachers have earned, 
the number of topics covered in a selected group 
of handbooks, the number of high school year- 
books using a spiral binding, etc. 

Of course there is need for this type of informa- 
tion, but it would seem that there has been an un- 
necessary amount of duplication. If the results of 
existing studies could be made generally available, 
there would be little need to continue distributing 
the multitude of questionnaires that has harried 
journalism teachers, and probably there would be 
less of the superficial in future studies in the field 
of scholastic journalism. 

The two doctoral dissertations have come from 
Northwestern and from Stanford, respectively. 
The first* involves an elaborate survey technique 
aimed at revealing complete information in regard 
to the teaching of secondary school journalism and 
in regard to the journalism teacher and her ac- 
tivities. Data were secured by questionnaire and 
by examination of theses and courses of study. 
The findings of this study have been given wide 
publicity through numerous magazine articles. 
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The second dissertation,‘ using for a criterion a 
statement of certain principles of educational 
philosophy which have specific bearing on the 
teaching of journalism, analyzed the curriculum 
in high school journalism as it is revealed by the 
published literature. 

Perhaps the chief conclusion to be drawn from 
a survey of the research in scholastic journalism is 
that there has been enough of counting. In the 
future, perhaps, instead of dealing with the 
“what” of journalism, investigations should be 
more concerned with the “how,” the “why,” and 
the “if.” 

For example, a study in the field of evaluation 
in high school journalism is needed. Such a 
study should investigate the types of measurement 
used by journalism teachers and then should at- 
tempt to develop devices for measuring other 
types of achievement than the acquisition of sub- 
ject matter. If we are to teach for concomitants, we 
must learn to measure in terms of these same 
ends. 

It is time that someone made a scientific study 
to determine if high school journalism as it is 
taught today really does develop skill in composi- 
tion. We need to discover whether the habits in 
newspaper reading which we hope to establish ac- 
tually become habits. 

Also needed is a follow-up study of high school 
journalism students. It should be made in terms 
of the aims which have guided instruction in the 
classes attended by the students. We need to know 
what reading habits persist, what outcomes of 
student journalism experiences adults find in later 
life to be the most important, and how behavior 
has been permanently modified by journalism ac- 
tivities. 

Each school needs to know, for the sake of guid- 
ance purposes, what percentage of its journalism 
students are likely to continue their journalistic 
study in higher schools and how many will even- 
tually reach the professional journalism field. This 
proposed topic for investigation suggests also the 
need for a study of the whole problem of correla- 
tion between junior high school, senior high 
school, junior college, general college, and pro- 
fessional college courses in journalism. 

A study which would be of value to journalism 
teachers everywhere would be a survey of the man- 
ner in which journalism teachers are correlating 
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their work with the rest of the curriculum. Such 
an investigation should stimulate the development 
of more of this type of relationship. Probably a 
part of such a study also should be a survey of the 
nature and extent of the journalism work which 
teachers of other classes are introducing into their 
teaching. 

Someone needs to make a detailed analysis of 
courses of study. All courses prepared to date 
should be collected and criteria for future courses 
should be set up, possibly with the construction 
of some sort of a score sheet by means of which 
such criteria could be put to practical use by com- 
mittees working in this field. 

The value of certain commonly accepted meth- 
ods of teaching high school journalism should be 
investigated—the extensive use of scrapbooks, for 
example. 

Perhaps a study which would make careful 
comparison of the characteristics of publications 
entered in contests with those not so entered 
would throw more objective light on the problem 
of the value of contests than can be given by the 
analytic procedure which has been used almost ex- 
clusively to date. 

An investigation into the matter of prerequi- 
sites should prove helpful. We need to know 
with some assurance the correlation between cer- 
tain prerequisites—notable success in English 
classes, grade average, and year in school—with 
accomplishment in journalism. 

A study which concerned itself with the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance, so far as it is related 
to school journalism, would make an important 
contribution. Materials which would be useful for 
the teacher and helpful to the student should be 
collected, and data in regard to relationship of 
work in high school journalism and other high 
school activities to future achievement in profes- 
sional journalism should be gathered. 
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Improving the Yearbook 


By PAUL B. NELSON 


PRESENT one year of educational history, in- 
§ bare written, attractively illustrated, and 
permanently bound for future reference. . . .”— 
that in brief describes the good student yearbook 
as it is published at more than five thousand in- 
stitutions. Today’s yearbook in itself reflects the 
tremendous advances in the graphic arts, as 
well as the developments in American education 
told in its pages. A majority of the 41 annuals 
soon to appear will feature excellent photographs, 
modern typography, excellent printing on slick 
paper, and will be cased in embossed covers that 
will be a creditable addition to any library. What 
a contrast to the old ribbon-bound memory books 
of the "90's! 

Most student yearbooks today are so edited, ad- 
vised, and produced as to receive the support of 
school and community, and, what is equally im- 
portant, operate on a sensible budget that pre- 
cludes an end-of-the-year deficit which eventually 
becomes the school board’s headache. Yet there 
are still a few annuals that cause their staffs diffi- 
culty, and it is largely because of these that oc- 
casional criticism of the book is heard. 

For those many good books which should still 
advance, and for annuals which have yet to achieve 
complete success, these five suggestions for im- 
provement are respectfully submitted: 

1. The pictures of students, individual, in 
groups, and engaged in activities, are the most 
important part of the yearbook. The student wants 
to see his picture in print and is more concerned 
about this than much elaborate art or color work 
which many staffs feel is necessary to portray a 
theme. Remember the average student; he is the 
typical subscriber; he is the one who supports the 
book and makes its financial success possible. 

2. Intelligent and experienced faculty adviser- 
ship is essential. The planning and production of 
the book is somewhat complicated at best and some 
background in the graphic arts is absolutely neces- 
sary. Moreover, the faculty adviser’s teaching 
schedule should be arranged as to allow sufficient 
time for supervision. 
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A recent survey made by the National Associa- 
tion of Journalism Directors reveals that most pub- 
lication supervisers’ teaching load is extremely 
heavy. Then, too, the job of getting out the annual 
is too often suddenly thrown on a teacher’s desk, 
whether his talents lie in Mathematics, Latin, or 
French. Usually, it’s the English instructor who 
gets the assignment. Not that any intelligent 
teacher cannot master the essentials of yearbook 
supervision and production! But background is 
necessary, and a consideration of the teacher's 
present teaching load as well. 

3. In illustrating and describing the educa- 
tional activities of the year, the annual automati- 
cally can tell the story of how, why, and where the 
taxpayer's dollar is being spent. At least, it should. 
In so doing, the annual becomes an excellent pub- 
lic relations agent among the citizens whose sup- 
port the school must have. Further, the well- 
edited book will be a fine advertisement of its 
school throughout the state and nation. 

4. As far as possible, the yearbook should be 
a student product, with every layout, piece of copy, 
and photo produced by the student under the su- 
pervision of an instructor. The same should be 
true of business arrangements. The business staff, 
working on circulation, promotion, advertising, 
and office management, will get some valuable 
experience and a motivation for many of their 
studies. The advice and suggestions of photo- 
engravers, printers, cover makers, and photog- 
raphers who make a specialty of yearbook work 
are an invaluable aid to the editor and adviser. 
Attendance at national and state student press con- 
ventions is suggested as another source of new 
ideas and inspiration. 

5. The subject of advertising in the yearbook 
will bring up much argument. This type of space 
is difficult for students to sell, and many are 
agreed that there is little if any value in this form 
of advertising for the local merchant. Some edu- 
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cators believe that the support of yearbook on the 
activity-fee basis, or the use of the “sponsor plan” 
whereby merchants or other friends of the year- 
book merely pay for the listing of their names, is 
the better idea. In the event that advertising must 
be sold, the copy and layout of the advertisement 
itself should be personalized through use of pic- 
tures tying up the product or service with the stu- 
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dent market, a plan that has met with success in 
several of the larger annuals. 

The history of American education in yearly 
volumes. Pictures, statistics, memories, sentiment 
. . . all blended together and durably bound for 
the future. That is the school yearbook, well 
worth publishing at every institution in this 
country. 


Improving the School Paper 


By DEWITT REDDICK 


T Is the purpose of this article not to lay down 
those minimum standards which are already 
observed in the majority of school papers but to 
recommend ways in which the best of those papers 
may become still better. As a platform for the 
improvement of good school papers, we recom- 
mend: 
1. Develop the art of interesting condensation. 
If the staff adequately covers all activities of the 
school, in and out of class, the average school pa- 
per has more news than it has room to print. 
Means must be found of condensing the items of 
lesser importance without destroying their inter- 
est. When papers are published semimonthly or 
less often, much news accumulates that will be a 
week or ten days old by publication; this news 
should be condensed. Too often condensation 
takes all the life from a story. The following sets 
of stories demonstrate the usual condensed story 
and the preferable form. 


A. USUAL 


Members of Le Cercle Francaise participated in a 
Christmas party the Thursday before school was dis- 
missed. 

“Nuit Silencieuse,” “Il Est Ne, le Divin Enfant,” “Au 
Clair de la Lune,” and “Aupres de Ma Blonde” were 
sung to begin the party. Next, students acted out a 
French play. 

Popcorn balls made by Mary Elaine Space, Billie Jane 
Terry, and Ruth Robnett were served for refreshments 
while a game of Fruit Basket climaxed the festivities. 


BETTER 


Fourteen Clairvale High students discovered how 
Christmas is celebrated in France when Miss Melly Ned- 


* DeWitt Reddick is Associate Professor of 
Journalism at the University of Texas, Austin. 


ham, French teacher, led Le Cercle Francaise through a 
typically French celebration at her home December 19. 

French songs, stuttering in pronunciation but not in 
volume, opened the party, and were followed by a play 
acted by students without rehearsal as it was read aloud. 
Then came popcorn balls, a la Francaise; and finally 
the climax game of La Corbeille des Fruits. Thus Christ- 
mas is celebrated in French homes. 


B. UsuAaL 


Malcolm Higgins, Clairvale business man, discussed 
the relationship between scholarship and business suc- 
cess at assembly last Thursday. 

Principal K. L. Weeks introduced Mr. Higgins and 
made some announcements at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. Before the talk Miss Helen Erhard, music teacher, 
played “At Dawning” as a violin solo, accompanied by 
Miss Marjorie Hedde. 

Mr. Higgins urged all students to study hard in prep- 
aration to making a success in business. 


BETTER 


“Students with good grade records are more likely to 
succeed in business than poor students,” Malcolm Hig- 
gins, Clairvale business man, told the assembly Thurs- 
day. He remarked also that: 

“Slovenly habits in preparing lessons train students 
to be slovenly about their business dealings, too; and 
this leads to sure failure. 

“Students don’t have to be bookworms to make good 
grades. 

“Upon investigation, I found that my employees who 
have been promoted most rapidly all had good grade 
records.” 


To condense stories interestingly, the reporter 
should eliminate minor details and emphasize 
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some central idea that will concern or interest 
the reader. 

2. Print in each issue at least one “story the 
reader does not expect to meet.” 

Contrary to common belief, most news does not 
concern unexpected happenings. The vast ma- 
jority of news stories report events that have been 
planned and announced in advance. When the 
reader picks up a school paper, he knows that he 
will find a report of the Thursday assembly meet- 
ing, last Friday's ball game, the student election 
the results of which he already has heard, the new 
honor roll, etc. This situation is normal and to be 
expected. 

Reader interest is freshened and heightened, 
however, by the publication of stories that show 
ingenuity on the part of the staff and that come 
as a surprise to the reader. At least one strong, 
original assignment should be made for each issue. 

Typical ‘‘stories the reader does not expect to 
meet” may be described as follows: 
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What Our School Does for National Defense: a sur- 
vey of classroom activities that touch on national de- 
fense. 

The Story of a Report Card: a description of the 
school staff preparing the cards, number of man-hours 
of work required, how forms for cards have changed in 
thirty years, progress of a grade from the submission by 
a teacher until the fond parent looks at it on the card 
(an illustrated article to appear in the issue just before 
report cards are given out). 

Should the United States Congress enact anti-strike 
legislation: a survey of student opinion on a vital cur- 
rent topic, livened with quotations of interesting answers. 

Students Are Religious: a word picture of the work 
done by the students who are active in leadership of 
young people’s church groups. 

“We Had a Fire”: a symposium of information from 
students whose homes have at some time been damaged 
by fire, published during Fire Prevention week. 

“If Our School Were in a Dictatorship”: a page of 
news stories depicting probable activities. 


Other suggestions may well be made for im- 


proving the good school paper; but we recommend 
these two as a starting point. 


Financing the School Newspaper 


By EDWARD NELL 


Teenage a school publication upon the un- 
certain sea of finance is an adventure few 
sponsors regard without trepidation. From the 
crow’s nest of the adviser’s seat, the watery waste 
of printing costs, circulation, and advertising 
revenues and budgetary reefs spreading before 
offers an alarming view. It is an uncharted coast 
for the new publication, with few landmarks for 
the inexperienced pilot, whose hand is more 
skilled in turning a phrase than in steering a new 
publication on its ‘‘shake-down”’ cruise. 

Nor is it always the new paper that falters and 
flounders. An old paper can easily glide into edi- 
torial doldrums and lose advertising momentum. 

Just recently a California school newspaper car- 
ried a boldface box on the front page of Vol. XX, 
No. 19, explaining its failure to publish an edi- 
tion the week previous. Lack of interest on the 
part of students in the work of the business de- 
partment was ascribed by the editors as the reason 
for a serious decline in advertisements and the 


* Edward Nell is Executive Secretary, Quill 
and Scroll Society, Northwestern University, 
339 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


concomitant revenue. Only 27 inches of ad space 
had been sold when 80 inches, at the basic rate of 
50 cents an inch, was required to meet a printing 
bill of $40 for 1,000 copies. 

A corollary of this situation is found in the 
dilemma of another school paper which published 
a plea for more subscribers. The editor admitted 
that the paper carried so many advertisements it 
was known among students as “the shopping 
guide for the high school,” but he stated that sev- 
eral hundred more purchasers were needed to 
meet the weekly overhead. This plaint, while a 
little unusual, in that a plentiful supply of ads 
usually assures ample revenue for publication, dis- 
closes that a financially successful school news- 
paper is one with a high circulation in relation to 
the size of the student body, as well as a full quota 
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of ads sold at a rate commensurate with the serv- 
ice offered and costs involved. The fields of both 
readers and advertisers must be sedulously covered 
and cultivated in order for the paper to appear 
regularly in attractive form. 

In many communities first costs are readily 
ascertainable by shopping among printers and 
publishing houses for estimates on the production 
of the proposed newspaper. If, in the preliminary 
plans, the size is carefully set to fit the needs of 
the school publication, few changes in make-up 
will be necessary in arranging for the acceptance 
of the best bid. A realistic view of needs, based 
upon some knowledge of printing possibilities in 
the community, will avoid that “‘let-down” feel- 
ing that comes from a descent from the grandiose 
to the practical. 

Printing costs, of course, vary from community 
to community. In some instances, it is possible 
for a school to have its publications printed in a 
neighboring city to save money, but this step in 
seeking a lower overhead is not always satisfac- 
tory, even when the community rule of shopping 
at home is not directly violated. It is no fun for 
the staff to have its editorial offices removed from 
the printer in time and space. 

A budget of $50 for printing 1,000 copies of a 
5-column paper represents a cross section of the 
printing costs of school newspapers (including a 
variety of paper stocks, from the usual newsprint 
to coated papers) in a number of diverse cities in 
the United States. The prices range from a low 
of $27 for 650 papers to $85 for 1,600. The 
use of illustrations, of course, adds to the total 
cost. 

With the cost established and a budget set up 
to meet it, the procedure then is to seek the revenue 
to cover the proposed expenditures. If all of the 
1,000 copies of a paper printed for $50 were sold 
at 5 cents a copy, the returns would exactly meet 
printing costs; however, no funds would be left 
to cover such other necessary items as printed 
forms and records, circulation promotion, pho- 
tography, engravings and office supplies. A bot- 
tle of red ink is an inexpensive item to add to a 
budget, but its pigment is indelible on the minds 
of staff and adviser, all too frequently coloring 
with defeatism the plans and actions of the edi- 
torial workers. A budget should be comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive, not to assure a profit, but 
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merely to establish businesslike procedures in as- 
certaining costs, anticipating income and expendi- 
tures. A defense budget for a school newspaper 
is a balanced budget. 

Circulation revenue is frequently estimated at 
40 per cent of the total budget. This figure varies 
in different school communities, depending upon 
the selling price of the paper, number of copies 
sold, whether upon a semester or single copy sale, 
free circulation, or activity ticket basis. 

With circulation accounting for approximately 
the amount stated, most papers depend upon ad- 
vertising for the remainder of their income. To 
attain this revenue a certain proportion of the 
paper must be reserved for advertising space. In 
the school papers this figure is usually established 
as 60 per cent for news and features and 40 per 
cent for advertising, the reverse of commercial 
publications, which sometimes contain as much 
as 70 per cent advertising to 30 per cent editorial 
matter. A good basic rate for advertising is 50 
cents a column inch. The rate varies with the 
community, size of the paper, circulation, etc. In 
some communities the rates of the local town 
paper influence the rate of the school paper. Also, 
the presence of other school papers is a factor. In 
fixing a rate the wise course is to consider all 
possible factors, arrive at a sound figure, and 
hold to it. Once established, it is not easy to 
alter. 

The business staff of the school newspaper and 
the adviser are the technicians of an argosy which 
can bring, in fair weather or foul, a weekly cargo 
of wholesome tidings to all the school community 
—provided their coordinated efforts enable them 
to “box the compass” of school newspaper finance. 


Journalism in the Library 


To help teachers, administrators, and librarians se- 
lect journalism books for high school libraries, Quill 
and Scroll soon will publish an annotated bibliography 
of fifty journalism books. It will list significant books 
—not including textbooks—on important aspects of 
journalism. This bibliography is being prepared by 
Roland E. Wolseley, assistant professor of journalism, 
Northwestern University; Joanna Zander, teacher, 
Englewood High School, Chicago; and Laurence R. 
Campbell, assistant professor in journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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Scholastic Journalism Today 
A Symposium: I 


CHOLASTIC journalism today “is one of the 
S powerful driving forces modernizing and 
democratizing traditional education and the rou- 
tinized school. Scholastic journalism means that 
the swiftly running currents of modern industry 
and social change are infused into the bloodstream 
of every individual and group.’’ This is the con- 
sidered judgment of Holland D. Roberts, profes- 
sor of education, Stanford University, and former 
president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. He adds, ‘It blocks all escape to the 
ivory tower and to the neglect of fundamental 
life problems. In the development of this de- 
parture in our work, we as teachers have a major 
opportunity.” 

Confirming this viewpoint, representative lead- 
ers in scholastic journalism and secondary educa- 
tion here take the witness stand to answer specific 
questions concerning the potentialities of jour- 
nalistic activities. Qualified by experience, obser- 
vation, and research, they present incontrovertible 
evidence of the worth of student publications and 
journalism courses. 

First let it be noted, however, that scholastic 
journalism is not a current fad or frill. Though 
its most important growth and development have 
taken place since 1920, its history goes back to 
1829 when the Boston Latin School published The 
Literary Journal. The handbook is a twentieth 
century product, but the first yearbook was pro- 
duced almost a century ago, and it was preceded 
by both magazines and newspapers. 

How many student publications are there in 
American secondary schools? Unfortunately, fed- 
eral and state educational agencies do not gather 
much data on extracurricular activities. However, 
data issued by national scholastic press groups in- 
dicate that well over half of the public high 
schools have some kind of student publication or 
journalistic activity. 

What can we do for scholastic journalism? 
Holland D. Roberts answers that question thus: 


First and foremost, we can insure that the newspaper, 
radio, and magazine activity within our control aims at 
the constant improvement of the conditions of the chil- 
dren within the school, of the community, and of the 
whole modern society. . . . Second, we can utilize jour- 
nalism to provide content and a communication situa- 
tion for writing and speech and so motivate the develop- 
ment of habits, abilities, and skills necessary in daily 
living. 

Student publications perform a unique service 
to the school and community. Like its commercial 
counterpart, the school newspaper informs, in- 
fluences, and entertains its readers. Commenting 
on this fact, Gunnar Horn, sponsor, Benson High 
School, Omaha, and Scholastic Editor book te- 
viewer, says: 

The school newspaper integrates the activities of the 
school. It acquaints the student with what might other- 
wise remain a terra incognita of curricular and extra- 
curricular possibilities. Through publication of news 
about student accomplishments in scholarship, leader- 
ship, sportsmanship, the paper spurs its readers to 
achievements of their own. 

A well-edited paper gives parents an accurate picture 
of the-daily environment of their children and thus en- 
ables them to take an intelligent interest in their activi- 
ties. Knowledge of the school tends to make parents 
sympathetic toward its requests for home and commu- 
nity support. 

“The duplicated paper has the special ad- 
vantages of economy, flexibility, and is compara- 
tively easy to master and the knowledge gained is 
transferable to almost every field of industry,” de- 
clares Blanche M. Wean, chairman of the National 
Duplicated Paper Association. She continues: 


The duplicated paper is particularly adaptable to the 
school which because of lack of finances or printing fa- 
cilities finds that the printed paper is not possible. . . . 
The duplicated paper offers a wider field of student 
training than does the printed paper. It requires study 
as well as skilled workmanship in both journalism and 
the duplicating processes on the part of the sponsor and 
staff member. 


Stressing advantages of the printed newspaper, 
H. S. Hepner, director of the unique South Da- 
kota High School Press Association, says: 
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Increased news space, greater make-up possibilities, 
more readable text type, larger variety of headline and 
advertising types, and greater use of picture cuts and 
advertising material borrowed from daily or weekly 
newspapers are some of the mechanical advantages of a 
printed school newspaper. Of greater significance, how- 
ever, is the psychological effect of the printed paper on 
the staff and the student body, for they take justifiable 
pride in publishing a school paper ‘just like a real news- 
paper.’ Staff experience on a printed school paper pro- 
vides a closer touch with the fourth estate and graphic 
arts industry... . 


Yearbooks today are recognized as distinct as- 
sets to schools in which they are published. 
Streamlined to fit contemporary interests and re- 
sources, they provide the community as well as the 
school with a permanent history of each school 
year. This fact is emphasized by Florence I. Otis, 
sponsor, Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois. She says: 


The annual is the only record of the school year avail- 
able to the public. It affords an outlet for the creative 
ability of writers and artists. With pictures . . . of per- 
sons and events; with stories and summaries of scholastic 
and extracurricular activities; with both faculty and stu- 
dents represented, it provides a beautiful and permanent 
souvenir of school life whose value is enhanced with the 
passing of the years. 


The popularity of the newspaper and the year- 
book accounts for the decline of the magazine, but 
this medium for creative and interpretative writ- 
ing by no means is extinct. That magazines per- 
form a worth-while service is proved by the fact 
that they receive continued suport in many of the 
bigger schools. In other cases, the feature and 
literary material usually published in the maga- 
zine appears in the school newspaper. 

Youngest of student publications is the hand- 
book, which appeared shortly before the World 
War. Clifford E. Erickson, professor in educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, says its functions 
are based on the interest of all children and par- 
ents in the ‘‘next school ahead.” 


The handbook serves to satisfy these interests and to 
relieve . . . anxieties. . . . It portrays the spirit of the 
new school. It gives insight into the intangible char- 
acter of the school. It explains the opportunities avail- 
able to students, the academic offering available, the 
out-of-class activities open to pupils. The handbook de- 
scribes the people of the school. . . . The handbook ex- 
plains the Aistory and traditions of the school. And in 
addition to all these, the handbook explains the rules of 
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the game which govern life in the school. In a real sense 
the handbook is a ‘Bill of Rights and Opportunities.’ 


Journalistic activities benefit not only the school 
as a whole, but also students as individuals. For 
instance, they help boys and girls to read news- 
papers more intelligently, to recognize propa- 
ganda, to understand and appreciate modern 
mediums of communication. The need for such 
training has been stressed by Paul M. Hutchinson, 
Edgar Dale, and Clyde Miller as well as many 
high school journalism teachers. 

“There is a need at the present time for an 
understanding of the part that the press plays in 
the functioning of democracy,” points out Ed- 
ward Marion Johnson, professor of journalism, 
Syracuse University, and founder and former di- 
rector of the National Scholastic Press Association. 
“The fact that our secondary school system offers 
the most logical of all places to tell the story of 
the press makes encouragement of scholastic jour- 
nalism one of our great opportunities.” He con- 
tinues: 

Much time is spent in teaching students how to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the classics and poetry—yet we know 
that the newspaper eventually becomes the principal 
item in the literary diet of adults. Proper instruction in 
the reading and analysis of newspaper and periodical 
literature could do much to improve the use of some 
forty-odd minutes the average adult devotes to his daily 
reading. . . . The way in which to remedy many of the 
faults of the press is to develop courses which will 
create a discriminating taste on the part of newspaper 
readers. A properly organized course of this sort would 
contribute much to the vitalizing of courses in civics, his- 
tory, literature, and in many other fields. 


How does high school journalism help boys and 
girls to gather, verify, and present accurate and 
significant information effectively? U. N. Hoff- 
man, sponsor, Stadium High School, Tacoma, and 
author of Student Journalism, writes: 


In general terms, it helps them by emphasizing a chal- 
lenging, critical attitude that takes nothing for granted, 
that seeks accuracy first and always through painstaking 
attention to every detail. Specifically, it instructs them 
and stresses a thorough knowledge as to what news is, 
what interests the public; where and how to find news 
through skilful questioning, verification of every doubt- 
ful statement, open-minded pursuit of all sides and 
phases; how to evaluate and select from information 
gathered that which is of interest and significance; 
finally, how to write objectively with clarity and sim- 
plicity so as to convey ideas and facts to the reading pub- 
lic for easy and correct understanding of them. 
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How does high school journalism help boys and 
girls to learn to communicate simply, clearly, and 
effectively with others in written English? Mary 
J. J. Wrinn, author of Elements of Journalism, 
writes: 


Journalism gives the student a motive for adventuring 
with life and language. It lends reality to written ex- 
pression. As the tyro becomes aware of the drama about 
him, he develops a habit of mind that touches daily 
experience with color. To share these experiences he 
comes to learn that he must acquire power over words; 
he must organize his material; he must present it ac- 
curately, forcefully, economically. Finally, through 
print or even typewritten copy—which has a way of 
showing up errors—he develops the habit of self-criti- 
cism, and self-criticism means growth. 


Concurring in this viewpoint, William E. Blake, 
sponsor, Hartford, Connecticut, and president of 
the National Association of Journalism Directors, 
writes: 


Secondary school journalism is functional. It gives ex- 
cellent training in English, spelling, grammar, and com- 
position, and the best motivation for the study of the 
classics. It equips the student in the technique of re- 
search. . . . This study also strengthens the character 
traits necessary in any life activity and makes the youth 
skilled in his ability to organize material in any field of 
study in a masterly way. 


How does high school journalism develop those 
qualities of character and personality desirable in 
the citizens of a democracy? Here is the answer 
of Floyd G. Arpan, director of the National Insti- 
tute for High School Journalists: 


“If I were given my choice of students registering for 
my college courses,” a university professor once told me, 
“I would choose students of journalism because they 
seem to have a keener sense of realistic value.” 

Any journalistic training, however elementary, de- 
mands an objectivity of viewpoint and a social presence 
developed through constant association with events and 
personalities that not only broaden a student's field of 
interests but also create attitudes of critical, rational 
thinking. And the student who learns in his high school 
class or on his high school paper that there is no arguing 
with a deadline gains as do few others a significant reali- 
zation of the meaning and necessity of responsibility. 


Answering the same question, Harold Spears, 
director of research and secondary education, 
Evansville, Indiana, and author of High-School 
Journalism, says: 

The modern school is an active school, in which youth 


develop through purposeful participation in learning ex- 
periences that are of keen interest to them. . . . The 
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work of the paper progresses on the dealings of students 
with other students, faculty members, merchants, and 
laymen—these social situations being charged with op. 
portunities for personality development which the for- 
mal class of English composition could never provide. 
Likewise, character stands out sharply in this whole. 
group project which demands that the individual staf 
member assume the responsibility for his actions as a 
participating member. ... This program is not a 
goody-goody formal discussion of possible development 
. . . but instead, it is an active program of here-and-now 
growth situations which exalt and make demands upon 
personality and character. This development is not an 
automatic thing, but asks for wise teacher direction. If 
pupil development is placed before the publication, suc- 
cess of the publication will take care of itself. 


How does journalism help students learn tech- 
niques necessary for production of good school 
publications? Says Ruth Marie Griggs, sponsor, 
Thomas Carr Howe High School, Indianapolis: 


High school boys and girls find many practical appli- 
cations for journalistic theories learned in the classroom. 
The school newspaper serves as a laboratory where they 
learn to write by writing. They have strong incentives 
to put forth their best efforts. . 

To get articles into print, the students develop a ‘nose 
for news,’ search for news sources, and use tact and di- 
plomacy in meeting and questioning people. They learn 
to evaluate the information they secure and to put it 
quickly and above all accurately into readable form. 


For that reason, asserts Carl G. Miller, sponsor, 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, and 
author of High School Reporting and Editor: 


Editing and publishing a high school newspaper is 
an educational activity in the No. 1 class. It is enjoyed 
by students because of its opportunities for individual 
achievement and for exerting influence. Wisely di- 
rected, it offers incidental learnings that students recog- 
nize readily as of the most practical kind and of the 
greatest importance. 


High school students can explore journalistic 
vocations, points out Dwight E. Mitchell, instruc- 
tor, Boise Junior College, and author of Journal- 
ism and Life: 


First, by discovering journalistic work through: (1) 
journalistic books, magazines, etc.; (2) newspapers— 
their contents, problems of covering news, publishing; 
(3) visits to newspaper plants; (4) contacts with news- 
paper men and women. Second, by having experience 
in: (1) planning, writing, editing, financing, publishing 
their school newspaper; (2) writing for other publica- 
tions; (3) broadcasting; (4) publicizing worthy school 
and community enterprises. Third, correcting, by this 
experience, the Hollywood version, they will (1) dis- 
count glamour; (2) appreciate hard work, discipline, 
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initiative, truth. In publishing, they will experience jour- 
nalism’s quick reward for honest, intelligent effort. 


Scholastic journalism serves private as well as 
ublic schools, according to A. Eason Monroe, 
Menlo Park, California. He says: 


Journalism certainly helps Menlo School and Junior 
College. Through cooperative planning and creative 
group action it provides opportunities for many of our 
students to learn to work together, to develop interests 
and abilities in writing, to become more intelligent as 
consumers of news, to sample publication work as a 
vocation, and to understand the function of the press in 
a democratic society. 


J. L. O'Sullivan, director of the Catholic School 
Press Association, points out: 


Student publications in parochial schools have become 
powerful agencies in assisting to perpetuate the religious 
and classical culture of the western world. These publi- 
cations are working on the theory that the most impor- 
tant evaluation of the press is the effect of the content 
upon the reader. Efforts of the parochial schools to 
maintain a high standard of instruction are reflected in 
the student press. The result has been to win the respect 
and good will of the educational world and parochial 
schools. 


Katheryn Gourley, sponsor, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Decatur, Illinois, comments: 


Junior high students enjoy journalistic activities be- 
cause they provide practical experience in living. Lead- 
ing factors are their desires to write and to learn how to 
publish a newspaper. They believe that these activities 
develop personalities, teach cooperation, help them to 
gain confidence, and improve their English both in 
speaking and writing. However, they are frank enough 
to admit that they like to see their names in print and 
to have the admiration of the student body. 


What is the significance of the development 
of scholastic journalism? Consider several ans- 
wers to this question. J. Russell Boner, of the 
University of Alabama, writes: 


Future citizens are acquiring discriminatory powers 
which permit them to identify and evaluate pres- 
entations of purported facts as exposition, interpreta- 
tion, propaganda, literature, or nonsense, from stand- 
points of both producer and consumer. Every phase of 
journalism calls for a strong sense of responsibility to in- 
dividual and group society. The true journalist's life is 
centered in awareness, accuracy, fairness, simplicity, and 
clarity in presentation, and timeliness. The student 
drilled in journalistic requisites has been given the es- 
sentials of success in any walk of life. 


L. N. Flint, chairman of the department of 
journalism, University of Kansas, declares: 
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With scholastic journalism in Kansas in mind, I may 
say that developments over the past decade have re- 
vealed a growing appreciation of the importance of the 
function of the newspaper in high school administration. 
Also it has gained an ever-increasing place in the inter- 
est of high school students. Experience . . . in connec- 
tion with his course in news writing . . . will help him 
to decide whether—if he enters college—he wishes to 
choose journalism as his major subject. 


“The study of journalism in thousands of 
American high schools during the last quarter- 
century is producing highly desirable results,” 
says P. I. Reed, director of the school of journal- 
ism, West Virginia University. They are: 

First, a more enlightened and more influential public. 

Second, a more professional class of newspapermen 
and higher grade of newspapers. 


Third, better professional students in university 
schools of journalism. 





TuaT scholastic journalism has an important place 
in the schools of today may be conceded and the 

preparation of this special issue 
PURPOSE OF of THE Pui DELTA KAPPAN 
THIS ISSUE fully justified on that basis 

alone. That many school men 
are unfamiliar with the problems, developments, 
and values in the field of scholastic journalism 
may be conceded also. It also deserves attention 
because of its value to the student both as a cur- 
ricular and an extracurricular activity and because 
of its potential contribution in interpreting the 
school to the community when under proper guid- 
ance and supervision. 

It is therefore the purpose of this special issue 
to present in brief space the important aspects of 
scholastic journalism in the secondary school in 
a manner acceptable to the administrator and 
teacher whose interest is general rather than spe- 
cific. In so doing, the important developments, 
problems, and inherent possibilities for usefulness 
for the student and for the school have been 
stressed in organizing the issue and by the con- 
tributors. 

The editor is indebted to Laurence R. Campbell 
of the School of Journalism, University of Illinois, 
for advice and assistance in the preparation of 
the prospectus for this issue. To him and to all 
other who have helped to make this issue possible, 
we hereby express sincere appreciation. We trust 
that the issue may have a practical value to many 
of our readers.—P. M. C. 
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CHOLASTIC journalism works. Sound in edu- 
cational theory—both psychologically and 
philosophically— it gets results. That's the verdict 
of typical publication sponsors and journalism 
teachers in all parts of the United States. Their 
evidence summarized here is impressive and con- 


vincing, for they speak from experience. 
Dagny Williams, Lead, South Dakota, presi- 
dent of Quill and Scroll Society, declares: 


Education is building the better mousetrap, and 
through scholastic journalism we have the opportunity 
to tell the world—in a manner . . . full of life, human 
interest, and originality—that is a challenge to us as edi- 
tors and advisers of high school journalism—and it is 
this challenge which makes the field of such absorbing 
interest! 


Doris K. Trott, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, says: 


High school journalism has everything: important, in- 
teresting subject matter . . . endless opportunity for 
individualization . . . variety . . . discipline . . 
friendly group associations . . . opportunities for com- 
munity service . stimulation of creative energies 

. and best of all, i# matters! 


Boys and girls like journalism because it deals 
with realities, not with busy work, textbooks, aca- 
demic fodder. Stressing this point, Doris P. Mer- 
rill, Commercial High School, New Haven, says: 


High school students like journalism because of its 
reality and immediacy. It is fun to ‘be in the know.’ 
Students of journalism and members of the staff of the 
school paper feel akin to the world of newspapers. They 
learn to do by doing. . . . Because their work must 
meet a critical audience, they enjoy the meticulous work 
they impose upon themselves. High school teachers like 
journalism too. No traditional course in composition 
can compare to it in enthusiasm of response. 


Homer A. Post, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, 
past president of Quill and Scroll Society, says: 


My students like scholastic journalism because they 
find that, as I have told them, it is life. They find that 
there is a world around and about them in which a 
great drama is being enacted every day, and they discover 
with a thrill that they have very important parts in that 
drama. 





Why Students Like Journalism 
A Symposium: II 









Agreeing with this viewpoint, H. A. Berens, 
Austin High School, Chicago, declares: 


It satisfies, as few things in the curriculum do, their 
craving for expression, for the give and take of life. 
It is life, and not the getting of lessons. In contrast with 
the formalities of traditional subjects and what seems 
to them a lack of need or motivation of such studies, 
journalism seems modern and practical and therefore 
desirable. . . . It seems a key to admit them to the great 
thrilling world of journalistic enterprise; their own en- 
deavors on their school publications have for them all 
the fascination of initiation exercises. 


Thus scholastic journalism is popular with stu- 
dents not only because it helps them meet present 
problems, but also because it deals with their fu- 
ture interests and needs. 

“Every boy and girl needs to have a status and 
needs to grow up,” points out Thelma McAndless, 
Michigan State Normal College: 


Journalism curricula are designed to satisfy these 
basic needs. Furthermore, the child engaging in scholas- 
tic journalism constantly discovers within himself 
greater mastery of his facilities for communication, be- 
comes increasingly aware of the group, and is able to 
participate more effectively. 


Concurring with this viewpoint, Donald H. 
Burum, East Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield, 
California, has found that 


the necessity of observing deadlines, getting absolute 
facts, and meeting obligations that cannot be put off 
until tomorrow prepares . . . [high school students) 
better for actual life experiences than any supposedly 
‘functional’ classes in high school today. 


Nedra McNamara, Coral Gables, Florida, also 
avers: : 


Every young person looks forward to the day when 
he will be an adult. Perhaps in this lies some of the 
fascination journalistic work holds for the high school 
student. . . . It is not enough that he memorize facts 
and be able to repeat them; he must make decisions, de- 
velop maturity of judgment, assume responsibility, take 
the initiative, if he is to be successful as editor or even 
as cub reporter. 


Scholastic journalism is a democratizing agency, 
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according to Bernice Palmquist, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, who says: 


The publishing of a school newspaper provides a labo- 
ratory for working with a group in a cooperative way. 
The success of this miniature business depends upon 
everyone from the managing editor to the copy runner. 
Each learns to think first of the best interests of his staff 
and school rather than of his own selfish interests. And 
finally, the satisfaction that comes to each, after having 
done well his task, is the reward that makes a student 
say that he likes to help publish the school newspaper. 


With this viewpoint, Sister M. Bernice, Mary- 
cliff High School, Spokane, is in hearty accord. 
She comments thus: 


Aside from the intellectual advantages directly accru- 
ing from the work on school publications there is a de- 
velopment of character traits that is invaluable for the 
pupil, as well as an opportunity for developing busi- 
ness contacts which no other work in school offers. 


Allen B. Williams, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
says: 

Albuquerque High School students like journalism 
and related activities because they are on a democratic 
basis. Positions on the yearbook, magazine, and news- 
paper are filled from letters of application and kept by 
merit. Any student not so elected may be a free lancer 
whether in writing, photography, cartooning, etc. They 
see themselves grow through such privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. 


“High school students like to work on school 
publications because there ... they may be 
given large responsibilities and a high degree of 
self-direction,” points out Paul A. Hedlund, 
Peekskill, New York. ‘‘News gathering and edit- 
ing also put a student in the center of school af- 
fairs and keep him in constant contact with the 
most stimulating people in school.” 

Ella Sengenberger, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, says: 

Pupils enjoy working on our high school newspaper 
because it gives them an opportunity to develop initia- 
tive and leadership qualities, to become better acquainted 
with the faculty and the administrative work of the 
school, and to have actual evidence of the work they 
have done. They feel that they are serving their school 
in a worthy capacity, they enjoy assuming responsi- 
bility, and they take great pleasure in seeing a task well 
done. They enjoy the companionship of fellow staff 
members and they take pride in being recognized by the 
faculty as representative pupils of the school. 


Dorothy L. Shapleigh, Nathan Hale Junior 
High School, New Britain, Connecticut, also men- 
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tions the values of self-expression and training in 
discrimination. “The ability to weigh evidence 
and the cultivation of an objective mind afford a 
challenge. Allowing full scope for individuality, 
journalism creates a strong social consciousness.” 

“High school students like jouralism because 
it gives them an opportunity to express themselves; 
to look into things and earn privileges that other 
students cannot have,” agrees Wilbur C. Olm- 
stead, Hampton Bays, New York, chairman of the 
Suffolk Scholastic Press Association. “By putting 
their words on the printed page they are becoming 
the school that the community sees and talks 
about.” 

Catharine C. Donahoe, Hawthorne School, 
Chicago, president of the Elementary Press As- 
sociation, supports this viewpoint as follows: 


I believe high school students like journalism because 
it offers them a satisfactory medium through which to 
express themselves and—unlike art which they often 
think has no practical value—they can see the socializ- 
ing value of their school paper and they enjoy being a 
part of so vital a project. 


Hazel K. Pullman, Garnett, Kansas, agrees that 


journalism students are doing something creative. They 
are no longer writing themes but live happenings. They 
must observe rules of English, but it is with a sense of 
pleasure in being able to express themselves clearly for 
the public. . . . To point out to parents and friends, 
‘I wrote that,’ is the height of gratification. 


Stressing this point, Sister Mary Frederic, 
Bishop Toolen High School, Mobile, Alabama, 


writes: 


The girls of Bishop Toolen High School like to pub- 
lish a school paper because it gives them an incentive 
to write for something definite—not merely for the 
wastebasket. It creates interest, furnishes a medium for 
their observations, thoughts, and opinions; and they 
learn the value of their work from others who see and 
appreciate their efforts in printed form. 


‘From many good reasons why high school stu- 
dents like journalism,” says Kenneth Kitch, Dal- 
las, Texas: 


I chose this one: it gives them a chance to express them- 
selves to an audience. It comforts introverts, pleases 
extroverts, promotes search for originality and provides 
an outlet for all degrees of intelligence. Journalism, 
through its motivation of personality-building activities, 
is a psychological and sociological tonic—provided it is 
not confined to a few of the more brilliant students, that 
it is not simply a sugar-coated course in English com- 
position, and if the teacher is adequately prepared. 











Ruth Pettigrew, Natrona County High School, 
Casper, Wyoming, declares: 


The joy of being able to project one’s personality so 
that others will read with interest what he has to say— 
I believe this is the greatest reason why almost every 
student likes journalism and its accompanying publi- 
cation. In order to see his work in print a young person 
will voluntarily make serious effort to improve his skill 
in writing. 

Why do students like scholastic journalism? 
Here are typical summarizing answers: 


Mary Margaret Muldoon, Harper High School, 
Chicago, president of the Scholastic Press Guild: 


High school journalism develops the ability to take 
it—the criticism, the deadlines, the idiosyncrasies of the 
public; a sense of importance—the mental superiority 
of the fourth estate, the desire for a by-line; a sense of 
curiosity—being ‘in’ when the news breaks; the love of 
it—an indefinable something. 


Rose Bloom, DeVilbiss High School, Toledo: 


High school students like journalism because it is a 
vital fascinating subject. . . . Their lives are being in- 
fluenced by journalism and they want to learn more 
about its function and power. 


Dolores Freitas, San Jose State College: 


Because it opens a whole new vista of field trips, ex- 
pression in writing that will see print, of being ‘in’ a 
student body activity, and of a certain amount of free- 
dom—to go to the print shop, etc.—that other stu- 
dents do not enjoy. 


Marty Margaret Quinn, East Alton-Wood River 
Community High School, Wood River, Illinois, 
reports that students say they like journalism 


because they’re interested in taking up some phase of 
the work as a profession; because it gives students who 
can write an opportunity to show what they can do—to 
express their views on various matters of opinion; be- 
cause it acquaints students with school life as a whole— 
gives them a chance to meet and know more people; 
because it gives them an office and they enjoy being 
‘looked up to’ as reporters or writers for the school 
paper; because they’re curious about how a newspaper 
is gotten together and how it operates; because it’s an 
interesting subject where ‘students are in action’ all 
the time and because it’s fun. 


Christal M. Murphy, Castlemont High School, 
Oakland, California, writes: 


As an adviser I feel that one of the most important 
things in news work is having the students learn to get 
along with each other and with the faculty members. 
The work is hard, but it is fun. 
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Commenting on students who like work on 
publications, Robert O. Burt, Peoria, Illinois, 
president of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, writes that they 
are . . . enthusiastic about the course, about the school 
newspaper which results from the course, about ‘their’ 
high school, and about every activity within their school. 
They are the group that go out into life and become 
successful leaders. 

“Journalism is an unfailingly popular subject 
and activity,”” declares Glenn Wallace, Santa Bar- 
bara, California, 
because it deals with people and events today; because 
it employs written language as a means to a real and 
meaningful end—it is genuine ‘writing with a purpose’; 
because it uses the project method in a real sense— 
there is nothing artificial about getting a newspaper 
published each week or a yearbook out on time; be- 
cause it provides a variety of opportunity for self- 
expression, and it permits a student's expression to be 
judged by his own colleagues. 

Summarizing the values of high school jour- 
nalism, Margaret Popham, Peru, Indiana, author 
of Your Department Is News, writes: 

Improved personalities, intelligent appreciation of city 
newspapers, keener interest in school, greater skill in 
writing—these are the chief rewards which high school 
students feel they are getting from journalism. They 
enjoy the responsibility, the opportunity for service, the 
need for speed, accuracy, and efficiency. They gain poise 
through dealing with all kinds of people. Hard work 
can be fun. 

“I thought it better to have the students write 
what they think than what I think they think,” 
writes Rowena Harvey, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Her students’ comments— 
as well as those of students of the foregoing spon- 
sors—are unanimous in their approval of and en- 
thusiasm for scholastic journalism. A similar will- 
ingness to leave the verdict to the students was 
indicated by Anne Lane Savidge, Central High 
School, Omaha; Spencer S. Fishbaine, Detroit 
Central High School; H. F. Gilson, Chicago. 
Space is too limited here to quote the students’ 
statements, but they will be summarized in an 
early issue of Scholastic Editor. 

Yes, scholastic journalism works. It works in 
all schools in which its potentialities are recog: 
nized and in which its activities are given adequate 
guidance. Why? Scholastic journalism leads not 
from the present to the past but rather from the 
present to the future. 





Special Aids in Journalism 


National Organizations 


CHOLASTIC journalism today is served by many na- 
S tional, regional, state, divisional, and city organi- 
zations, some of which sponsor conventions, meetings, 
contests, and publications. Information about state 
scholastic press associations usually may be obtained 
from schools and departments of journalism at the 
state university or other leading universities. Among 
the national organizations are: 

1. QUILL AND SCROLL, Northwestern University, 
339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. Its official organ 
is Quill and Scroll. Edward Nell is the executive 
secretary and editor. 

2. NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Fred L. 


Kildow is the director. Its official organ is Scholastic 
Editor, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., of 
which Paul B. Nelson is editor and publisher. 

3. COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Its official 
organ is The School Press Review. The director and 
editor are Joseph M. Murphy. 


4. CATHOLIC SCHOOL PREssS ASSOCIATION, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Its official organ 
is The Catholic School Editor. The director is J. L. 
O'Sullivan. 

5. SOUTHERN INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. O. W. Riegal is the director. 

6. COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ADVISERS As- 
SOCIATION. Miss Helen M-E. McCarthy, Central 
High School, Providence, R. I., is the president. 

7. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOURNALISM DI- 
RECTORS. William E. Blake, Public High School, 
Hartford, Conn., is the president. This organization 
is affiliated with the National Education Association. 

8. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH, 211 West 68th St., Chicago. Its official organ is 
The English Journal. W. Wilbur Hatfield is secretary 
and editor. Helen Rand Miller, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, IIl., heads its Committee on 
Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers. 

9. NATIONAL DUPLICATED PAPER ASSOCIATION, 
Central Normal College, Danville, Ind. Its official 
organ is NDPA Exchange. Mrs. Blanche M. Wean 
is the director. 

10. NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JourNa.ists, Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. Floyd G. Arpan 
is the director. ; 


Visual Aids* 


Compiled by LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
and PAUL B. NELSON+ 


1. Behind the Headlines. 1 reel, 16 mm., silent or 
sound. International Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Inquire. 

2. Cover to Cover. How a book is written and pub- 
lished. 2 reels, 16 mm. Bell and Howell Co., 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. $3. 

3. Day with the Sun. Published by the New York 
Sun newspaper. 3 reels, 16 mm., sound. Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Free. 

4. From Tree to Newspaper. 1 reel, 16 mm., silent. 
Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
$1. 

5. Journalistic Vocations. 1 reel, 16 mm., sound. 
Department of Visual Instruction, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. $1.50 plus postage. 

6. Journalism. 1 reel, 16mm. Visual Aids Service, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. $1. 

7. Keeping in Touch. The research and factory 
control methods behind modern printing ink. 1 reel, 
color, 16 mm., sound. International Printing Ink, 
75 Varick St., New York, N. Y. Free. 

8. Making a Book. From manufacture of paper 
to bound volume. 1 reel, 16 mm., silent. Dudley 
Visual Aids Service, Coughlan Bldg., Mankato, Minn. 
$1. 

9. Modern News in a Modern Day. 1 reel, 16 
mm., silent or sound. Charles High Films, 1213 
Boulder Ave., Tulsa, Okla. Free. 

10. Material Side of Printing. 6 reels, 16 mm., si- 
lent. Young Printing Executives Club, Room 1712, 
461 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. Inquire. 

11. Newspaper in the Making. Getting out the 
paper from reporters’ assignments to final work of 
presses. 14 reel, 16 mm., silent. Bray Pictures Corp., 
729 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. $1. 

12. News in the Air. 2 reels, 16 mm., sound. 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Inquire. 

13. Paper Making. Getting logs for wood pulp; 
floating to mill; making pulp and paper. 1 reel, 16 


* Reprinted from the February, 1941, issue of the Scho- 
lastic Editor. 

t Laurence R. Campbell is Assistant Professor, School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois, Urbana. Paul B. Nelson 
is Editor and Publisher of the Scholastic Editor. 
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mm., silent. Edited Pictures System, Inc., 330 W. 
42d St., New York, N. Y. $1.50. 

14. Story of the Tribune. Details of a big news- 
paper plant. 1 reel, 16 mm., silent. Charles High 
Films, 1213 Boulder Ave., Tulsa, Okla. Free. 

15. The City. U.S. Documentary. 2 reels, 16 mm., 
sound. College Film Center, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Rental. 

16. Trees to Tribunes. Steps required to produce 
metropolitan newspaper; lumbering, paper making, 
printing, delivery. 1 and 3 reels, 16 mm., sound. 
Chicago Tribune, Tribune Sq., Chicago, Ill. Free. 

17. The Book of Books. The making of today’s 
fine Bibles. 1 reel, 16 mm., silent or sound. National 
Bible Press, 239-245 South American St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Inquire. 

18. The Newspaper as an Advertising Medium. 
35 mm. Society of Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill. $2. 

19. World of Paper. Epoch-making advances in 
art of writing, printing, and paper making from 
ancient to modern times. 2 reels, 16 mm., silent, and 
35 mm., silent. General Electric Company, Visual 
Instruction Section, Schenectady, N. Y. Free. 

20. Newspaper Character. 16 mm. (filmslide). 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 531 Plymouth Ct., 
Chicago, Ill. Inquire. 


Textbooks * 
Compiled by GRANT J. VERHULST} 


1930 

Dillon, Charles. Journalism for High Schools (te- 
vised). New York: Noble and Noble. Pp. 156. 

Greenawalt, Lambert. School Press Management. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. Pp. 420. 

Schilling, W. L. Annual Affairs. Washington, 
D. C.: College Annual Producers of the United 
States. 


1931 
Morelock, Thomas C. School Newspaper Production. 
Columbia, Mo.: Lucas Bros. Pp. 206. 
1932 


Benson, Ivan. Fundamentals of Journalism. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 333. 





* For the most nearly complete bibliography of books and 
magazine articles dealing with high school journalism to 
date, consult Bibliography of Secondary School Journalism, 
compiled by Edward H. Redford (Chicago, IIl.: Quill and 
Scroll Foundation, Northwestern University, 1941). 

t Grant J. Verhulst is an instructor in English and jour- 
nalism in the Evanston, Illinois, Township High School. 
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Bunker, Harry S., and others. The Business Depart- 
ment of School Publications (revised). lowa City: 
The Lombard Press. Pp. 144. 


1933 


Crump, Irving. “Making” the School Newspaper. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. Pp. 250. 


1934 

Harrington, H. F., and Wolseley, R. E. The Copy- 
reader's Workshop. Boston: Heath. Pp. 341. 

Hoffman, U. N. See, Know and Tell—Well. Ta- 
coma: Laural Bookcraft. Pp. 264. 

Otto, William N., and Marye, Mary E. Journalism 
for High Schools. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
Pp. 412. 


1935 

Hoffman, U. N. Student Newspaper Advertising. 
Tacoma: Laural Bookcraft. Pp. 98. 

Husted, Orval C. High School Journalism Work- 
book. Sand Springs, Okla.: Orval Husted. Pp. 
135. 

Hyde, Grant M. Journalistic Writing (second revi- 
sion). New York: Appleton-Century. Pp. 464. 


1937 
Greenawalt, Lambert. A Student’s Journalism Labo- 
ratory. New York: Nelson. Pp. 216. 


1938 
Mann, James W. The Student Editor. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 149. 
Reddick, DeWitt C. Journalism and the School Pa- 
per. Boston: Heath. Pp. 341. 


1939 

Benson, Richard M. Principles of School Y ear-book 
Production and Management. 3551 Pierce St., San 
Francisco, California: Yearbook Publishing Co. 
Pp. 292. 

English, Earl F. Exercises in High School Journalism. 
Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc. 

Mitchell, Dwight E. Journalism and Life. Boston: 
Little, Brown. Pp. 477. 

Spears, Harold, and Lawshe, C. H. High School 
Journalism. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 464. 

Stratton, James C. Worksheets in Journalism. Pueblo, 
Colo.: Rocky Mountain Bank Note Co. 

Wrinn, Mary J. J. Elements of Journalism (revised). 
New York: Harper. Pp. 376. 


1940 
Hepner, Harold S. High School Journalism Work 
Book. Brookings: University of South Dakota. 
Hoffman, U. N.. Student Journalism (revision of 
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See, Know, and Tell—Well). Tacoma: Laural 
Bookcraft. 


1941 
Merriman, Lee M. Between Deadlines. Chicago: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn. Pp. 347. 


Courses of Study* 
Compiled by GRANT J. VERHULST ¢ 


1931 


Blaisdell, Helen. A Beginner's Course in Journalistic 
Writing. School Pub. Ser. No. 2, Feb.: New York: 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Columbia 
University. Pp. 12. 

Course of Study in Journalism I-II for Senior High 
Schools. Curric. Bull. I-II; Chicago: Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. Pp. 58. 


1932 


Gilbert, Marjorie E. A Standard Course of Study in 
High School Journalism for the State of lowa. 
Univ. of Iowa Extens. Bull. No. 286, School of 
Journalism Ser. No. 3: Iowa City: University of 
Iowa. Pp. 77. 


1934 


Doughty, Mrs. W. F. A Course of Study in High 
School Journalism. Bulletin; Austin, Tex.: State 
Department of Education, Division of Supervision. 
Pp. 13. 

“Journalism,” in Tentative Courses in English for 
Twelfth Grade. Louisville, Ky.: Louisville Public 
Schools. Pp. 5. 


1935 


A Suggested Course in Journalism for Secondary 
Schools. Albany, N. Y.: The University of New 
York, State Department of Education. Pp. 34. 

“An Elective Course in Journalism,” in An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English: A Report of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. New York: 
Appleton-Century, Chap. 24. 





* Limited to courses published since 1930. 

Of interest in connection with recent courses of study in 
journalism for high schools are the recommendations of 
aims and contents of such courses by the National Committee 
on General Courses in Journalism of the Association of 
American Schools and Department of Journalism as ex- 
aan in Report on Content for Recommended Courses 

1936). 

A reprint of these recommendations can be found in the 
Scholastic Editor, 16 (Feb., 1937), 91, or in the preface to 
A Student’s Journalism Laboratory, by Lambert Greenawalt. 

t Grant J. Verhulst is an instructor in English and jour- 
nalism in the Evanston, Illinois, Township High School. 
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Composition for Newswriters: A Course in Jour- 
nalism. Cleveland, Ohio: The Journalism Associ- 
ation of Ohio Schools. Pp. 40. 

Course of Study in Journalism for Secondary Schools. 
Curric. Studies Bull. No. 105; Harrisburg, Pa.: De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Pp. 30. 


1936 


English Course of Study .. . Newswriting I & II. 
Evansville, Ind.: Public Schools. Pp. 55. 

Redford, Edward H. Journalism Course of Study. 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Phoenix Union High School. Pp. 
61. 

Shapleigh, Dorothy L., chairman. A Syllabus for a 
Proposed One-Year Course in Publications for the 
Junior and Senior High Schools in Connecticut. 
Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut State Department of 
Education. Pp. 10. 


1938 


Journalism Course of Study for Indiana High Schools 
(a revision of An Elective Course in Journalism, 
Course of Study in Journalism for Indiana High 
Schools, 1932). Franklin, Ind.: Indiana High 
School Press Association. Pp. 50. 

Stratton, James C.: Outlines in High School Journal- 
ism. Boulder, Colo.: University of Colorado. Pp. 
50. 

1939 


Language Arts—A Tentative Program for Journalism 
—Senior High School. Curric. Bull. No. 157.: 
Fort Worth, Tex.: Public Schools. Pp. 86. 

Savidge, Anna L., Horn, Gunnar, and Keefe, How- 
ard N. Handbook for High School Journalism. 
Omaha, Nebr.: Douglas Print. Co. Pp. 112. 


1940 


“A Guide for the Study of Journalism in High 
Schools,” in Manual of Guides, Part II—English. 
Bull. ; Topeka, Kans.: State of Kansas, Department 
of Education. Pp. 56-67. 


1941 
Journalism Syllabus. New York: Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Advisers Association, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (Scheduled for Spring publication.) 


For Your School Board! 


The material on The School Board and Education 
in the March, 1941, issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
has been reprinted as a 24-page pamphlet, without 
cover. It may be secured from Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 
Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, at 20 cents per 
copy, with discounts available on quantity orders. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


(Material for this section of THE PH DELTA Kappan js 


Personal and P r ofessional obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 


EB a : . bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
H on we assigned by the United States While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 


Navy last September to teach electrical engineering it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. appreciate receiving notice of any such errors—P. M. C.) 
His rank is that of lieutenant commander. 

EucENE P. BertIN* of Muncy, Pa., formerly di- CHARLES Cox* is teaching Education and Eng. 
rector of publications in the Pennsylvania Department lish at the State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
of Public Instruction and now a member of the faculty Norman B. Curtis* is on leave of absence as di- 
at State Teachers College, Mansfield, has been ap- rector of the department of business education, State 
pointed departmental assistant in the Graduate School ‘Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa., to serve as a 
of Education, University of Chicago, where he is do- special representative of the business education serv- 
ing research work in the field of current educational ice of the U. S. Office of Education. 
literature. 





O. B. DABNEY * has been elected head of the Ed- 


Lioyp E. BLaucH* has been appointed senior cation Department of the Ashland I 
specialist in higher education of the United States Ashland, Ky. , na Ta 


Office of Education, succeeding the late J. H. Mc- 


NEELY. JosePpH C. DeEwey,* formerly head of the De- 


partment of Education and Teacher Placement, West- 

SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL,* professor of edu- minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., is the new 

cational administration in the graduate school at Yale director of the Training School and head of the place- 

University and formerly for eleven years superintend- ment bureau of Northern Michigan State Teachers 
ent of schools in Grosse Pointe, Mich., will be College, Marquette. 

honored by having the Junior High School at Grosse 


os NE EE ara IvAN C. DIEHL,* head of the Department of ¥ 


Geography, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md., 
LEO FRANCIS CAIN* is now on the faculty of the has organized a class in meteorology for college stu- 
University of Maryland and is also directing a train- dents, teachers, and the public at large as his contri- 
ing program for the government. He was acting in- bution to the preparation for national defense. 
structor in education at Leland Stanford University 


last summer. C. A. Dyxsrra, president of the University of 


Wisconsin, newly appointed chairman of the Na- 

JoHN S. CaRROLL* is on leave from his position tional Mediation Board, was recently awarded an 
with the San Diego, Calif., City Schools to accept @ honorary degree “in recognition of scholarship ap- 
position as curriculum coordinator of San Diego plied to public service” from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
County Schools. sity. 


Irwin A. Conroe, director of the Division of ELvin S. EysTer,* director of business education 
Higher Education, has been appointed to act tempo- and guidance, Fort Wayne, Ind., Public Schools, has 
rarily as assistant commissioner for higher and pro- heen granted leave of absence to serve as a special 
fessional education of the New York State Depart- representative of the business education service of 
ment of Education. He fills the position left vacant the U. S. Office of Education. The appointment was 
since the retirement of MILTON E. Loomis. made in connection with the defense education pro- 
gram for business education training for youth en- 
rolled on NYA work projects under supervision of 
the Office of Education and the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 


Jor FARRAR * is the newly appointed president of i 
. 


Bitt CowAn,* principal of an elementary school 
at Burlingame, Calif., is now connected with the 
county superintendent’s office as elementary super- 
visor in Los Angeles County Schools. 





CLAYBROOK COTTINGHAM is the newly elected 


president of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. Louisiana Normal College, Natchitoches. 


Homer D. Ferry,* formerly director of the Di- 


: i i f $02 ° 4 4 
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Calif., City Schools, is now coordinator for the Los 
Angeles County vocational defense training program. 
Fetty’s successor at Burbank is RHopEs Exper,* for- 
merly assistant business manager. 


Paut C. GasT,* formerly of the Steelton, Pa., high 
school faculty, has been appointed field representa- 
tive of the Student Work Division of the National 
Youth Administration, serving as liaison member be- 
tween the high schools in twenty counties in central 
Pennsylvania and the NYA state office. 


ANSON B. HANpy is the newly appointed presi- 
dent of the Hyannis, Mass., State Teachers College, 
succeeding the late HERBERT H. HoweEs.* 


W. W. IsLeE* is now principal of the San Mateo, 
Calif., Junior College, succeeding W. L. Roacn,* 
who has joined the National Selective Service. 


Harry T. JENSEN* is now assistant professor of 
education, San Jose, Calif., State College. 


CHARLES H. KEENE, M.D.,* director of health 
and physical education, University of Buffalo, will 
offer courses on the subject of health and physical 
education at the 1941 summer session of the State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 


REUBEN D. LAw* is on leave of absence from the 
faculty of Brigham Young University and is serving 
as Utah’s state director of school-community rela- 
tions and libraries. 


Max LUND* is teaching in the Psychology De- 
partment of the University of Utah. 


CaMILO OsiAs is the new president of the Philip- 
pine National Council of Education, Manila, and di- 
rector of private education. 


DouGLas ParRy* is now in the Department of 
Psychology at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GEORGE SANBERG, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, Minn., will retire on July 1. 


M. GEORGE SCHECK* has been promoted to the 
head of the department of psychology, Elmira Col- 
lege, N. Y. 


W. T. SPANTON,* newly-appointed chief of the 
Agricultural Education Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, succeeding J. A. LINKE,* who retired on 
March 31, has been federal agent for agricultural 
education in the Pacific region for the past 16 years. 
Previously he has been state supervisor and teacher 
trainer in agricultural education for Rhode Island 
and supervisor of agricultural education and high 
school instructor for the state of Missouri. During 
the past year he has been serving as assistant admin- 
istrator of defense training program for out-of-school 
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rural and non-rural youths and for the young per- 
sons employed by the NYA on work projects. 


C. J. THAYER, principal of the Winthrop Senior 
High School, Boston, is now instructor of secondary 
education in the Teachers’ College and supervisor of 
mathematics in the laboratory school, Louisiana State 
University. 


M. R. TRABUE,* dean of the School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Colleges and De- 
partments of Education. 


Louis B. TRAVERS, assistant superintendent, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Board of Education, and LEsuE 
Guy STIER,* principal of Frank Wiggins Trade High 
School, Los Angeles, have been granted leave of ab- 
sence for Naval duties. 


J. E. Turner, president of the Lewiston, Idaho, 
State Normal School, has resigned his position, effec- 
tive September 1, 1941. 


B. H. VANDENBELT,* principal of Theodore 
Roosevelt Training School, is now principal of Lin- 
coln Consolidated Rural School. Both schools are affil- 
iated with Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
In his new position he succeeds HENRY A. TAPE,* 
newly-appointed president of the North State Teach- 
ers College, Marquette, Mich. 


Epwarp M. Wars, president of Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Tex., for twenty-five years, 
has resigned, effective as soon as his successor is 
chosen. 


GEORGE WALK* was reelected president of the 
Division of Higher Education of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at its December meeting. 


RALPH C. WENRICH, Quakertown, Pa., has been 
appointed advanced industrial education adviser in 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 
Miron L. Brown, Erie, and Epwarp C. EstTa- 
BROOKE,* Bradford, have been named advanced 
adult and advanced industrial education advisers, re- 
spectively, in vocational education national defense 
training program. 


Epp B. WETHEROW,* formerly superintendent of 
schools at LaPorte, Ind., is now the superintendent 
of schools in Noblesville, Indiana, for the duration of 
the vacancy caused by the call into military service of 
BEN H. Warr, former superintendent. 


Harotp A. WREN,* formerly a teacher in the 
Scranton, Pa., Public Schools and the University of 
Scranton night school, is now a member of the faculty 
of the Loyola University, Department of Education 
Chicago. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


May 2-3—American Council on Education, annual 
meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2-3—National Teachers College Extension 
Association. Charleston, III. 


May 2-7—Eastern Music Educators Conference; 
joint meeting with the Department of Music of the 
New Jersey Education Association, in combination 
with the National School Music Competition-Festival 
for Region Four. Atlantic City. 


May 5-7—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 5-11—National Music Week. 


JUNE 17-20—Second Annual Curriculum Confer- 
ence. University of Kansas, Lawrence. Theme: Ma- 
jor Areas of Living which Modern Schools Should 
Emphasize in Curriculum Development. 


JUNE 19-21—Twelfth Annual School Administra- 
tors’ Conference. Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Theme: Educational Leadership in the Present Emer- 
gency. Five forum sessions will consider: Indications 
of a Parallel System of Schools Provided by the Fed- 
eral Government; Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, Maintenance of Personnel, and Financing Schools 
in the Present Emergency ; and After the Emergency— 
What? Executives and interested teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are invited to attend. 


JUNE 19-25—American Library Association An- 
nual Conference. Boston. 


JUNE 26-27—Eighth conference on Business Edu- 
cation. University of Chicago. Theme: The New 
Economic Education. 

The conference will seek to evaluate possibilities 
and limitations of consumer education as an integrat- 
ing and coordinating element in the teaching of eco- 
nomics, business, social studies, and home economics 
in the public schools, also available teaching material. 


JUNE 29-JuLy 3—National Education Association, 
annual meeting, Boston. 


JuLy 6-12—New Education Fellowship. Interna- 
tional Conference. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

This is the first international conference to be held 
in the Western Hemisphere. The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association is the United States section of the 
fellowship. Conference plans are in charge of edu- 
cators from Canada, Mexico, and the United States. 
Scholars and leaders from European countries now in 
the United States will participate. Special meetings 
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and study groups will emphasize the literature, art, 
music, and culture of Central and South America. 


JuLy 7-18—National Education Association. De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals’ Fifth An- 
nual Conference, Harvard University. 


JuLy 8-12—Forty-eighth Annual Study Conference 
for Teachers of Young Children, Association for 
Childhood Education. Oakland, Calif. 


NoOvEMBER 20-22—National Council of Teachers 
of English. Atlanta, Ga. 


Colleges and Universities 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of Educational Research. Hats off 
to Editor Walter S. Monroe of the University of IIli- 
nois, the American Educational Research Association, 
and 190 contributors who have cooperated in produc- 
ing a much-needed, comprehensive encyclopedia of 
educational research. Quoting from the Foreword, 


The Encyclopedia is a tribute to the vision and zeal of 
its Editor, Professor Walter S. Monroe. For five years 
its preparation has been his first professional love. 
When others faltered and gave up, he moved steadily 
onward. To it, he has given his holidays and vaca- 
tions. To the work he brought not only intelligence and 
knowledge of the literature of educational research, but 
patience and persistence without which the work could 
not have been accomplished. 


The Encyclopedia, a single volume of 1344 pages, 
was planned, as stated by the editor, for the purpose 
of presenting “‘a critical evaluation, synthesis, and 
interpretation of reported studies in the field of edu- 
cation.”” It is “addressed primarily to students in 
teacher-training institutions, teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, professors of education, and even in- 
terested laymen rather than to experts in the respec- 
tive areas.” As the title implies, the Encyclopedia is 
restricted in general to topics or problems on which 
there is sufficient research literature to justify inclu- 
sion. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research is in 
reality a milestone in the progress of the science of 
education. Its importance as a reference work and as 
a source book can hardly be overestimated. Certainly 
it should be on the bookshelf of every earnest student 
of education and it is on the “must list’ for the library 
of every institution of higher education, especially 
those which train teachers. It is published by Macmil- 
lan at $10. 


HARVARD University will, in the future, permit 
students who have completed successfully their two 
junior college years to enter the third year of the unt- 
versity, according to new regulations just announced 








by Henry W. Holmes, chairman of the University 
Committee on Educational Relations at Harvard. 
Heretofore, admission to advanced standing in Har- 
vard College has been limited to students from four- 
year liberal arts and engineering colleges. 


A CALIFORNIA Adult Education Workshop, spon- 
sored by the California Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and the California Association of Adult Educa- 
tion Administrators, with the cooperation of the 
State Department of Education, will be held at Mills 
College, June 22 to July 13. 

Dr. Carola Blume, lecturer in adult education at 
Mills College and former director of the Folk high 
school, Stuttgart, Germany, is chairman of the work- 
shop. John Brown Mason, Harry A. Overstreet, and 
Bonaro W. Overstreet are among the staff members 
who will lead discussions on the administration of the 
community adult schools, teacher training in various 
adult education fields, the development of leadership 
in civic and educational organizations, and methods 
of cooperation between public and private agencies 
in the field. 


A STREAMLINED method for teaching reading, de- 
veloped by C. V. Pollard, University of Texas in- 
structor, is arousing much interest in the state. Ten 
members of the East Texas State Teachers College 
faculty, who are working toward Ph.D.’s and hence 
must study German, have asked Pollard to commute 
to the Commerce campus for five lectures this Spring. 

Pollard’s method, copyrighted, employs a sys- 
tematic use of the reader’s fingers, mastery of nine 
verbs and a few rules to unravel the most complicated 
German word order. It is said to reduce instruction 
for reading the language from two or three years to 
less than 50 hours in most cases. 


Public Schools 


THE CREATION of a Youth Authority was advo- 
cated by Clarence A. Dykstra, chairman of the new 
National Labor Mediation Board, in the April issue 
of The American Magazine. He says, “Nearly 2,000,- 
000 young men and women are leaving school and 


entering the job market each year. . . . Less than one 
in four of our boys and girls is receiving vocational 
education or guidance from anybody. . . . I am con- 


vinced that our so-called youth problem stems not 
only from a scarcity of jobs, but from our failure to 
train youth intelligently and to guide it efficiently into 
an actual job market. . . . The American people as 
a nation should at once create, through their elected 
representatives, a Youth Authority, not as an emer- 
gency program only, but as a continuing national re- 


sponsibility.” 
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Such an Authority should function flexibly, chan- 
neling some of the energies of youth—which are not 
absorbed by immediate defense needs—into the con- 
servation of our natural resources, into the building 
of roads, dams and public buildings, into the creation 
of recreational and health facilities, etc. 


SUNDAY, May 18, 1941, has been designated by the 
president as ‘I am an American Day”—and it is sug- 
gested that this day be observed as a public occasion 
in recognition of our citizens who have obtained their 
majority or who have been naturalized within the past 
year. Ceremonies and celebrations will be sponsored 
by national and local organizations such as civic clubs, 
patriotic and fraternal organizations, schools, etc. 


The Information Exchange is a new service in the 
U. S. Office of Education, which is acting as a clear- 
ing house for ideas and material on Education and 
National Defense. Educators are asked to tell the ex- 
change what kinds of help they would like to have 
from it, what developments in their own work they 
consider important in connection with national de- 
fense, and to send pertinent materials at once to the 
exchange. These materials include organizational 
plans, school and community programs, curriculum 
contents, descriptions of class procedures, visual aids, 
photographs, etc. The exchange has prepared se- 
lected materials for circulation on a loan basis in the 
form of originals, reproductions, digests, bibliog- 
raphies, etc. A well-annotated catalog describing the 
material is available. There are no fees. The pro- 
fessional staff of the exchange includes three spe- 
cialists in three major fields: Julia L. Hahn, ele- 
mentary education; O. I. Frederick, secondary educa- 
tion ; and John Lund, higher education. 


A war bonus of six per cent of salaries paid to 
teachers in receipt of five pounds per week or less 
has been recommended by the Burnham Committee 
and accepted by the Board of Education, according to 
a recent issue of the Journal of the Incorporated As- 
sociation of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
Only some ten per cent of the association’s members 
will benefit from the present arrangement and it hopes 
to begin the task of securing relief for the remaining 
90 per cent. 

The Ministry of Labour’s Cost of Living Index 
number continues to rise. On the outbreak of war it 
was 55, and by November it had gone up to 92. Tak- 
ing July, 1914, as 100, the figure has risen from 
155 to 192 since September of last year, the rise being 
equivalent to about 24 per cent. 

The association has cooperated with the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses in the purchase of a house for 
the two headquarters staffs about five miles from 
Cheltenham. 
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SCHOOL LAWS of Michigan have been classified 
and simply presented in A Primer of Michigan School 
Law by W. Ray Smittle and John R. Darbee, which 
is published by the Department of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. The book will be of special 
value to school administrators, attorneys, and those 
who are contemplating work in the public schools of 
Michigan as well as to school board members, edu- 
cators and parent-teachers associations in other states 
who are interested in the promotion of education. 


MENTAL maladjustment of teachers in the New 
York City school system is the subject of an article 
in the April, 1941, issue of The American Mercury by 
Emil Altman, retired Chief Medical Examiner, New 
York City School System. He estimates that probably 
close to 4,500 teachers in New York City alone are in 
need of psychiatric and other treatment and of them 
1,500 are definite mental cases. The percentage is 
no larger than for the population as a whole; but 
because of the teacher’s contact with impressionable 
children, the harmful effects are much greater. 

Removal of mentally unfit teachers is blocked by 
the retirement board because of the financial aspect of 
the problem. Teacher loyalty prevents most cases ever 
coming to the attention of the board. The board also 
lacks sufficient staff and equipment to make exten- 
sive physical or psychiatric examinations. The author 
suggests the following principles which would work 
toward eliminating the mentally unbalanced teacher 
from the classroom: (1) compulsory retirement at 
age of 60; (2) transfer of teachers every three years 
and of principals every five years; (3) periodic health 
examinations ; (4) benevolent association for teachers 
to aid in ending mental and physical troubles; and 
(5) observance of a strictly objective probationary 
period of three years for teachers entering the system. 


CiTATIONS for outstanding contributions to edu- 
cational research, 1936-1939, selected by the Com- 
mittee on Awards of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, with the assistance of cooperating 
judges, include the following: 

Bell, H. M. Youth Tell Their Story. (Washington, 
D. C.: Amer. Coun. on Ed., 1938.) 

Bond, Horace Mann. Negro Education in Alabama. 
(Washington, D. C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1939.) 

Buswell, Guy T. How adults read. Supplementary 
educational monograph, No. 45. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1937.) 

Chism (or Chisholm), Leslie L. The economic ability 
of the states to finance public schools. Contrib. to 
Educ. No. 669. (New York: Bur. of Publ., T. C., Co- 
lumbia Univ., 1936.) 

Swift, Fletcher H. European policies of financing 
educational institutions. Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Educa- 
tion. Vol. 8. (Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press, I. France, 
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1933; II. Czechoslovakia, 1934; III. Austria, 1934; [y. 
Germany, 1939; V. England and Wales, 1939.) 

Thurstone, L. L. Primary mental abilities. Psycho- 
metric monograph, No. 1. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1938.) 


POSITIONS as regional and special agents in trade 
and industrial education are open in the Office of 
Education to qualified persons. The salary of the for- 
mer is $4,600 a year and that of the latter $3,800 per 
year. The maximum age limit has been raised to 60 
years. A minimum of two years of college training 
is required plus either two more years of college train- 
ing or appropriate experience or three years as journey- 
man in a skilled trade. Experience as supervisor of 
a program of trade and industrial education is also re- 
quired. Applications should be filed with the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association is celebrated with a special number 
of the Georgia Education Journal for April, 1941, 
The issue includes historical material concerning the 
association: the program of the anniversary conven- 
tion of the association in Odesta, April 10-12, 1941; 
special portfolio of rotogravure material on Georgia's 
institutions of higher learning; material on the state 
department of education; biographies of some of 
Georgia's oldest living educators. 


STATE directors and supervisors of special educa- 
tion, who have been called into annual session by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education for several years, 
formally organized the Conference of State Directors 
and Supervisors of Special Education in New York 
City in February, 1941. The first chairman is T. Er- 
nest Newland, of Pennsylvania. J. E. W. Wallin, of 
Delaware, is the first secretary. 


RESULTS Of the latest scientific research on physical 
fitness is to be summarized and interpreted in a mono- 
graph entitled Physical Fitness, to be published as a 
supplement to the May, 1941, issue of the Research 
Quarterly of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. George B. Affleck 
will be editor of the volume which may be purchased 
separately in paper covers at $1.00 and in cloth 
covers at $1.75 from Springfield (Mass.) College. 


ENROLLMENT in junior colleges has doubled in the 
last six years. It now totals 236,162, as revealed by 
the Junior College Directory of 1941, published by 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. Enroll- 
ment has multiplied fourfold in the last twelve years. 
There are now 610 junior colleges, an addition of 35 
for the year. California continues to lead both in 
number and size of its junior colleges, followed by 
Texas in number and Illinois in enrollment. 





DISTRICT I 
N E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
sO ersity of Washington, Seattle Week, 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


us Cnaprer—Universi Woeshioniee. Francis F. 
ert 4 Education Hall, 2 Washington, Seattle, 


pus Cuaprer—University of Oregon. A A. Holaday, 

Oa Education, University of Oregon, , Ore. ’ 

Avena Gamma Campus Cuarrer—State Col ~y Washington. 
Thomas Logen, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

S Field Chepter— Pestana, Oregon. James Pelliey, 2801 N. E. 

Sth Place, Fortland, O 
he Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washi: Philip E. Hauge, 
iée Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


SMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
= Los Angeles, Calif. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 
Campus Cuarrer—Stanford Universi Stone, 
Pibibberley Education Building, Stanford my “calie 


Lamapa Campus Cuarrer—University of California. Jerome W. 
Kinmer, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 


dagna 1 ay Campus Cuargen~Sitoueey of Souee Cali- 
P. Thorpe, Box 123, University of Southern 
Crifornia, Los Angeles, Ci Calif. 
Avena Zeta Campus Crarrer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 
ALPHA owe Camepvus Cuarrer—Claremont Colleges. Edwin 
P. P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 


a % Ursus Pandy Cospren—_Univemty © f Utah. Ronald 
wart Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
a City. theke 


Atena Cur Cameus Cuarrer—University of Sttornle at Los 
Angeles. Aubrey L. 123 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, if. 

Al Field Cha n Franci California. Matt R. Grif- 
iets Otioer Accuucr Onklond, Colt 

Delta Field Cha Fresno, California. W. G. Martin, Office of 
Co. Supt. of Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Leslie W. Kalb, 
2112 Linnington Avenue, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Lynne Monroe, c/o 
Santa Barbara State College, Calif. 

Xi_ Field Chapgor-Seacomente, California. Karl M. Guenther, 
Sacramento Senior High Sc , Sacramento, Calif. 

Te Field ——— Lake oe Utah. Drayton B. Nuttall, 

ayson, 

0 Field Chapter—San California. Jens Hutchens, 
4363 Trias Siren. San Diese Calle. 

Mie Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. J. David Laird, 

525 Second Street, Bakersfield, Calif. 

a 5S ma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Loren Vaughn, Jr., 

2222 if Twenty-first Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N. VAN SLyeK. District Representative. High 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 

States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuarpter—University of Missouri. F. Olin Cop 4 
University High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Karra Campus Gusgeen— Dalvie of ar Russell Mosser, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Lawrence, Kans. 

Mv Campus Cuaprer—University of Texas. Frank W. Wilson, 
309 Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Atrua Atena Campus Cuarrer—University of Oklahoma. F. F. 
Gaither, Box 99, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Olle. 

Atpua Detta Campus Crarrer—Kansas State College. Charles 
Lockhart. Department of Education, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

Bera Beta Campus Cuaprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. 7 Hamilton, Box 5216, Teachers College Station, 

ton, ‘lex, 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louk, Missouri. Ward E. Barnes, 7622 
osedale Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gamma Field Batter—fae of Kansas. Perdue B. Graves, 613 

Lindenwood, Topeka, Kans. 


Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


he Ayr \ oe Cig, Mise Bipeoust. John N. Broadlick, 

eee er a, fant 
Teachers Coilege, Kirksville, Mo. 

eed, Cees fame. Texas. C. C. Ball, Page Junior 


Sects Teaches Cole Pen 
7s Pi oo, Ronson, Retgh A. Bette, Renm 


Phi Field Chapter-— 

sth Se, To Temi; anaetten, tat C. Sisiiak ‘soni 
Alpha Alpha Field Chater Bs 3 

$42 Gace, ouston, Texas. Clarence Orman, 


DISTRICT IV 


J..V. BREITWIESE istrict qoevomnsatiens. niversity 
North Dakota, Greed” Foca N. i = = 


Stetens ww Bgl ng A Ctasade, “sea Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 


Bh os. Campus pn. he of Iowa. Kenneth W. 
yacsha, College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Era Campus Cuarrer—University of Minnesota. Philip J. Schles- 
singer, 208 Burton Hall, University a Minnesota, ps Ae 


Omicron Campus Cuarpter—University of Nebraska. Frank 
Sorenson, Teachers College, Lincoln, Nebr. - 
Avena Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Uni of North Dakota. 


Alfred S. Nehring, Box 546, Untvorciey Beaton, end tone 


Atpua Mv Campus Cuarrer—Colorado Educa- 
tion. "Harold McIntosh, Colorado Seats Collage ot ae 
ey, 
Avena Sioma Campus Cuarrer—University of Den Newell B. 
Walters, 2040 S. Columbine Street, Denver, a 
Sone 3 Fis § Chapter—State of South Dakota. T. M. Risk, Vermil- 


Psi Field Chapter—Omah eo ™ Rezactds C. Seitz, Creigh- 
ton University, Law Galen. 
Aighe Zt Piss Chapter-Dea ¥ eng nw: Findley, 
ird Street, Des Moines, Iowa. * ” 


DISTRICT V 


FREDERICK G. NE District Representative. 
eee, tr EL, pre 535 S. Lincola, 


States: Michigan, Illinois, I Ohio, West Vir- 
par el nois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 0, 


Aceua Campus Cuarrer—Indiana a Roger M. Shaw, 
535 S. Washington Street, Bloomington, 1 

ings C CampPus Exchange, ‘Universi 0 / yA mom Albert S. Nichols, 

Exchange, University o icago, Graduate Education 

Buildicg, Chicago, IIl. od 

P: Campus Cuarrer—University of fifacte. A. A. Elautsch, 102 
University High School, Urbana, I 

Stoma Campus Cuarrer—Ohio State ae Suspended. 

Urstron Campus Cuarter—Northwestern University. Harold R. 
Seurel, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, 

Put Campus ce ee ee of Wisconsin. Wilfred J. Har 
i Sox Bascom Halli, University of Wisconsin, 


Oupes Campus Cuaprer—University of Michigan, William C. 
4007 Valversity High School, ‘tee of Michigan, 

} ‘Arbor, M 

Aura Iota Myers Cuarrer—University of Cincinnati. William 
J. Ciarniello, 3310 Hardesty Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Apna Nu Conan Cuapter— University of Femecty. Louis Clif- 
Fong School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 

y. 

Apna Omeca Campus Cuarrer—Wa University. Malcolm D. 
Whale, 7030 St. Paul, Detroit, M Mich. 

Zeta Field Cheptor—-Desvolt, ia ichigan. Clarence J. Messner, 236 
McKinley, Grosse Pointe, 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie wll Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, fiMncls. Wiles G. Wilson, 1732 N. 
Melvina Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Opies Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Clinton L. Carter, 

1 Le Feber Avenue, Wauwatosa, is. 

on ‘Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. D. W. Morris, Indiana 

State T ers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


A Gamme Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. George A. 
rby, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, ich. 
Al Deita Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. A. W. Peden, 
‘entrai High School, South , ind. 
Al; Epsilon Ficid Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. Emmett L. 
Riordan 1928 Lake Avemuc, Whiting: Ind. 


Ai, ~ ge ta Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. Cecil Couts, Fort 


ate Eta Field Chapter —toteceel. Indiana. J. Fred Murphy, 
119 Buckingham Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Iiinois. P. Clif- 
ton Kurtz, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, 1 
a Keppe Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. N. P. Nelson, 
tate Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Alpha Lambda Fieid Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
» 1305 Home Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Alpha Mu Fieid Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. Charles A. Smith, 
616 E. Monroe Street, Delphi, Ind. 
Al; Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. Carl W. Toepfer, 3348 
arley Rd, Toledo, Ohio. 
Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charlieston, Illinois. Roy K. Wil- 
son, 1146 Eleventh Street, Charleston, I/l 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, lilinois. Ross E. Dahl, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Joy, ll. 


DISTRICT VI 


EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative. 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. 

States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 

d, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Bera Campus Cuarprer—Columbia University. Charles Abell, 
Student Organizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Cornell University. Earl G. Planty, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. v 

Tora Campus Cuapter—Harvard University. John T. Cook, 6 
Lawrence Halil, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1 Campus Coseren— Unicenter of Pittsburgh. Charles B. Pierce, 
Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo Campus Cuarpter—New York University. Henry W. Meiss- 
ner, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Superintendent of 


Tav Campus Cnaprer—University of P 


Hill, Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut ‘ 
vania, Philndelpbia Pa St., University of Pennsyi- 


Atrpua Era Campus Cuarrer—Temple University. 
ley, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia. _ i Tory 


Atpua Lamspa Campus Cuarter—Boston University. Arth 
ones, School of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter Sere. 
ton, Mass. 


Atrna Pi Campus Cuarrer—Rutgers University. wrence 
Moore, 5 Prospect St., Somerville, N. J. oe . 


Apna Ruo Campus Cuapter-—Johns Hopkins ersity. Gordon 
E. Medinger, 3715 Kimble Ron Bakimore, wa’ 

Avpna Tau Camrpus Cuaprern—Pen 
Smith, 402 Frazier Street, State 

Atrpua Pui Campus Cuarter—Syracuse University. enke 
School of Education, Syracuse Univessie, ze 


Atpua Psi Campus Cuarrer—University of Buffalo. Louis R. 
Rosettie, School of Education, : 
Stre <t, Boflale x gomntion University of Buffalo, 3335 Main 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 
Oct Secondary Réuuntion, Unioorty of Ricken, Uaioctnn aa: 
“elena, Mlesieclogs, Gongia, Absbona Pera.” ne la 
Pe esiudy Collene, Nabeilie, oy a oe ©. Se 


Atpua Beta Cameus Cuarter—University of Vi ia. W. 
Cato, Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginte Universe 
a. 


Ivania. George E. 


lvania State Colle ‘ 
> ge. H.C. 


Aupua Kapra Campus Cuarrer—University of Tennessee. J. J. 
Fuller, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Avpua X1 Campus Cnartrer—University of Alabama. C. E. Wil- 

y College of Education, University of Alabama, University, 


Beta Atrua Campus Cuarrer—Louisiana State University. W, J. 
Bordelon, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University, 

Alpha lote Field Chapter—Jack pipleerl, E. F. Puckett, 

uperintendent of Schools, Crystal Springs, Miss. 
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HONEST MERCHANDISE AT FAIR PRICES 


Let us compete on Your Class 
Jewelry Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Write or Wire 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 


SEND ORDERS FOR PHI DELTA KAPPA JEWELRY TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















